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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1851. 
—»——. 

7} ROM all quarters materials are 
being thrown into the cauldron 
out of which is to come, ulti- 
mately, a fine, healthy, and con- 
venient London :— 


** Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 


Projects for new bridges, new streets, new | 
buildings, new parks, new railways have been 
thrown into the pot, will stew their time, and 
get out as best they can. 


« Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble.” 


Westminster-bridge seems at last in a| 
fair way of. being mended with a new one: at) 
all events, the plans have been deposited, and 
notice has been given of the intention of the 








Commissioners of Works to apply for an Act 
in the next session of Parliament, to enable 
them to proceed with the works. The plans 
deposited, made, as we stated last week, by 
Mr. Hardwick, have reference merely to the 
property required to be taken. The bridge is, 
not yet designed, but we are able to indicate 
pretty accurately the nature of the structure, 
from what we believe will be the report of the 
Commission appointed in 1851 to consider 
“the best and most convenient site for a new 
bridge at Westminster, and, at the same time, 
what will be the best mode of construction 
with reference both to the traffic over it and to 
the purposes of navigation.” 

The report has not yet been presented to 
Parliament, but we can give what we believe 
will be the recommendations contained in it. 
It will be remembered that this subject has 
already occupied the attention of three com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, namely, in 
1844, 1846, and 1850, and that the last of these 
advised the erection of a temporary bridge, 
and an inquiry into the best mode of building 
another. The present commissioners recom- 
mend that the old structure should be 





used as a temporary bridge, and that a new 
bridge should be constructed adjoining, or as 
near as possible to the present bridge on the 
north side, that is, lower down the river; that 
it should not be less than 60 feet in width 
including the footways; that the height of 
headway of the centre arch should not be 
less than 25 feet 6 inches above Trinity 
datum ; that it should consist of no more than 
five arches; and that it should be an iron 
structure resting on stone piers, as this would 
require less rise than a stone bridge, admit of 
a greater span of arch, and throw less pressure 
on the foundations. 

With respect tothe height and width, Mr. 
Barry, in his evidence, stated, as indispensable 
conditions if the bridge were to remain where 
it now is, that the roadway should be level 
from shore to shore; that the width of the 
roadway should be not less than 100 feet, and 
that the height of the road should not exceed 
20 feet above Trinity standard. These con- 
ditions of course had reference to the effect of 
the New Houses of Parliament, and the com- 
missioners admitted their importance in that 





respect ; but, considering that a bridge of this|the lines will be effected, although as to the 


limited height and extended width would prove 
an obstacle to the passage of vessels, they have 
not adopted them. We may state as data, that 
the width of London-bridge is 54 feet, Black- 
friars-bridge 42 feet, Waterloo-bridge 43 feet, 
and Vauxhall-bridge 36 feet. The height of 
headway under the same bridges, in the same 


“when” there may be doubt. Now, however, 
is the right time to begin, and we do hope, 
| therefore, that Mr. Pearson’s scheme will have 
|the fullest and fairest consideration, and that 
| mere prejudices will not be allowed to weigh 
‘against the evidence of facts and figures, if 
offered. 


order, is,—29 feet 6 inches, 27 feet 6 inches,! Within the last few days a printed paper has 


27 feet 6 inches, and 26 feet. 

A bridge of the width proposed by Mr. 
Barry would be a fine feature as well as great 
convenience, and it should be considered 
whether or not it might be obtained, or, at all 
events, approximated, without increasing the 
obstruction in the river, by means of over- 
hanging footpaths carried by cantilevers or 


| balance girders. 


The property scheduled to come down in- 
cludes the houses on the south side of Bridge- 
street, extending as far as the India Board, 
and then returns into Parliament-street. On the 
Surrey side the houses now standing on both 
sides of Bridge-road are taken as far as Bel-| 
vedere-road on the north side, and Stangate | 
on the south side, and a few houses on the’ 
east side of Belvedere-road, at the corner of 


| Bridge-road. 


For Mr. Charles Pearson’s scheme for ef-| 
fecting a junction between the centre of the 


City and the several railways north of the| 
Thames, plans have been deposited prepara- 


tory to an application to Parliament for 
powers. This has been done, as we under- 
stand, not by the City authorities, as stated 
elsewhere, but by Mr. Pearson himself, pend- 
ing an examination into the cost and practica- 
bility of the scheme, on the part of the City, by | 
Mr. Jas. Walker, Mr. Higgins, and the City 
architect. 

On Friday evening in last week, Mr. Pearson 
laid his scheme before the members of the 
Institute of Architects, invited by him for that 
purpose. On that occasion the projector drew 
avery striking, we may say astounding, picture 
of London city, with its coal trade, corn trade 
banks, Stock Exchange, markets, India House, 
and other immense establishments, and showed 
the enormous interests centred in the 620 acres 
which form it, and contain a fixed property, 
the assessable value of which is a million and 
a quarter per annum. The worth of the 
movable property he called a hundred millions. 
Aided by Mr. Stevens, who has for some years 
been working out the plan with him, Mr. 
Pearson explained the course of the proposed 
lines of railway, to be constructed in a sub- 


way beneath a street 100 feet wide (less straight | 


than is desirable) from Farringdon-street to 
King’s-cross, with branch lines to passenger- 
stations, passing under Holborn-hill and 
Skinner-street. 

We have long said, without reference to this 
or any precise scheme, that our railways must 
be connected and made continuous, and we 
feel satisfied that by one plan or another this 
will be effected. As to the particular scheme 
now before the public, there are points of 
detail yet to be inquired into; but we must 
nevertheless say we have a strong presentiment 
that it will be carried out, and shall be dis- 
posed, when it is in financial shape, to back 
our good opinion of it by taking shares. 

The railways on the south side of the Thames 
must be continued to the same point, and 
there are no insuperable difficulties in the way. 








We feel perfectly sure that this connection of 


| been circulated, urging the importance of pro- 
‘viding for the systematised warehousing of 
goods on the ground between New Cannon- 
street and the Thames, with a railway bridge 
over the river, extended to the South-Western 
and South-Eastern Railways. We are not 
certain that this would be the best place for a 
railway bridge, having the general connection 
of all the lines in view (a spot nearer St. Paul’s 
would seem to have advantages, and we might 
| clear away the houses on the south side of the 
| Cathedral, and so open the glory of the metro- 
' polis to the river), but we mention the pro- 
posal to show the direction public opinion is 
taking. 

Mr. Robert Hesketh, architect, has pub- 
lished a plan for the formation of high level 
streets from St. Paul’s-churchyard to Holborn, 
and Fleet-street.* The street is shown to 
begin opposite to Hatton-garden, passes behind 
St. Andrew’s Church, through Farringdon- 
| market obliquely, and, crossing Farringdon- 
|street and Old Bailey, opens in St. Paul’s- 
|churchyard where Ludgate-street joins it. 
| This would, of course, greatly increase the 
traffic in St. Paul’s-churchyard,—perhaps too 
much so. 

We are glad to see that the City Sewers 
Commissioners at their last meeting resolved 
unanimously upon making a fresh application 
to the Dean and Chapter for the removal of the 
iron rails around the Cathedral, in order that a 
portion of the ground may be laid into the 
public way. The Dean and Chapter have, we 
believe, already expressed their willingness to 
negotiate this matter, if the City will buy and 
pull down No.1 in the churchyard. Admit- 
ting that this is very desirable, should the ex- 
pense prevent it at this moment, surely the 
chapter will not say, that because two advan- 
tages cannot be had, one shall not be? 

Amongst the works of improvement which 
are certain to go on may be mentioned the 
completion of Somerset House. All our 
London readers know the ugly aspect of the 
west end of this building, and the awkward 
area in Wellington-street, at the foot of 
Waterloo-bridge. The new building, de- 
signed by Mr. Pennethorne, will face Wel- 
\lington-street, and will have two projecting 
wings, which will come out to the line of the 
street: a porch or portico in the centre will 
afford a way through, into the quadrangle. 
The character and details of Chambers’s fine 
building are to be adhered to, and the effect 
promises to be good. The entrance will be on 
the level of Wellington-street, and the area 
beneath will be made use of for dry-stamping. 
The foundations are already commenced. 

In Spitalfields and Shoreditch new roads 
are commenced, and the market is to be 
enlarged: new approaches are, we believe, at 
last to be formed to Victoria Park: notice is 
given for application for powers for a new 
park for Finsbury ;—and so the cauldron boils 
and bubbles :— 

‘* Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Mingle you that may.”’ 
* Published by Weale, Holborn, 1851. 
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ARCHITECTURUS TO HIS SON. 
THE LAMP OF SCIENCE. | Stain. 

Tue artist-architect must possess a certain 
knowledge of constructive science,—and that 
by no means superficial or hastily acquired, 
—as a basis of his art-work; but this is not 
the present point. The architect, as a man of, 
business, must be not an artist alone, but a 
man of mechanical skill no less. The profes- | 
sion of an architect is not mere art ; it is science | 
likewise: the architect must be not merely a 
player of melodies and harmonies to the eye, | 
but a calculator of stability and equipoise,— 
and not merely such a caleulator for the beauty 
which is in science, but a practical and respon- 
sible administrator of its principles for their 
utilitarian worth, as the master of the builder. 
The influence of this question upon the! 
minds of some architects of more practical 
bent, leads them to deplore so much the scien- | 
tific shortcomings of the profession of the pre- 
sent day, that they declare for the revival of 
the ancient system, wherein the architect and | 


ee ee a | he need never make a difficulty of that. It is 

“ Of the injury which has occurred to prac- | of ‘no more difficulty, a it is also — 
. é " moment, than arithmetic itself; any one may 
tical building by the separation of the art into learn it, and every one ought. A man must 
two branche s of architecture and civil-engi- possess the feeling of the poet—born, not made 
neering.— Formerly every architect was a civil |—who would learn art: delineation demands 
engineer, and every civil engineer was an archi- | +14, ready hand, which isnoless a gift of nature ; 
tect; but froin the vast employment in modern | ;,, building, the acquisition of experience takes 


times in the making of canals, docks, bridges, years, not hours, to gain; while the lamp of 
and railroads, the profession has become split 


up into two ; and this has tended, perhaps more 
than any other circumstance, to the ruin of 
real practical science in architecture. The ar- 
chitect is now rarely able, from the want of 
an enlarged practical knowledge, to execute a 
great and extraordinary work,” &c. 


architect. Not only is there no shame in our 


will no more blush than if he had no cause; 
but, positively, there is provided in our system 
no means of acquiring knowledge at all,— per- 


say. Now, if art may be had by inspiration 
and a -ittle practice, certainly science can not. 
A thing of experiment and calculation and 
memory, it must be laboriously learnt. And 
really, when we compare with the vast and 
varied realms of science involved in the prac- 
tice of the engineer, the single small province 
which the architect requires, it seems folly to 
be deficient in one tittle of this, whea the engi- 
neer is so perfect in that so much more ex- 
tended field. It is true that the architect, as 
I have told you, has so many various subjects 
of attainment that he may well be almost be- 
wildered to contemplate them ; but science is 
perhaps the most easy of all his subjects, and 


archeology, involves diligent research, if not 


an evening hour. 


And certain it is, that so much higher is | respect to which the acknowledged deficiencies 


the merit assigned in every-day life to the uti- | of the architectural practitioners of the present, 
litarian than to the beautiful,—so much greater | day are perhaps most observable. It is Pre- | 
Some of us have of | 


the public appreciation of science than of art, | cedent that has done it. 
—so much more ready the comprehension of | late contended anxiously against this Prece- 


| How sadly deficient is our education of the. 


profession, so that a man of utter emptiness. 


haps the very reason why there is no shame, as I, 


learning, if it is to be lit in the caverns of 
a gusto for the traditionary ; but science—the | 
plain straightforward matter of university) 
lectures—needs only a book and a slate and) 


Yet this very subject of science is the one in| 


see to it that your generation wipe off this | happens to stop short of an occasion for a re- 


turn to fundamental scientific thought. Oh, 
that architects had been true to their mission 
(if they could have been) in respeet to this 
Crystal Palace of 1851! taking candidly the 
glorious chance-suggestion of the clever 
_gardener—taking it cheerfully and honourably 
off his hands and out of his hands at onee, 
elaborating it scientifically and beautifully, as 
the architect alone of course can do. hat 
an opportunity for an epoch! Were this 
building, instead of a positively unscientific 
and decidedly unsightly mere leviathan—in- 
stead of a grand and noble fancy, carried into 
effect without skill and without taste—instead 
of a mighty step in art, all profitless and 
astray, because unguided by the artist’s hand— 
instead of a great Victoria Regia, all beautyless, 
contracted, and awry, because there was no 
Paxton’s fostering hand to cherish it,—were 
it but a building architecturally built, how- 
ever simply scientific, and however plainly if 
truly artistic, it would have cost the British 
public less rather than more of their dearly 
beloved money, and they would never come to 
issue the fiat, as assuredly they will do (or 
lament they have not done), to kill it to pre- 
serve its honour—to pull it down to save it 
from ridicule and wreck. 

The science of the architect is the philoso- 
phical knowledge of that for which the prac- 
tical builder depends upon his rule of thumb. 
Such empirical knowledge is not necessarily 
erroneous by any means; it is, on the con- 
‘trary, elementarily sound, as the fruits of 
observation and experience; but it is neces- 
sarily more or less imperfect, indefinite, and 
uncertain, because unsystematic and incom- 
| plete. To collect and systematise the results 
of observation is the work of philosophy; and 
the product—clearing itself, by the mutual 
explanations of its elements, of the errors of 
empiricism, and completing, by the mutual 
assistance of its elements, the entirety of a 
| system—becomes a science. A perfect science 


the physical than of the spiritual,—so much | dent, as a bad idol, to be for ever overthrown;| has no mystery: that there is a cause for 


greater the esteem for the labour of the hand | and the only defence which could be set up for 


everything is its first principle, and it lays bare 


than for the music of the soul; that between | it, with a pretence of success, has been these | all causes, and foresees all effects. It is the 


the most vulgar of practical engineers and the | claims,—that it is a good thing and sanctified | 


most refined of merely artistic architects, the to reverence the relics of departed worth, and 
preference, I fear, would be almost universally | that to set aside the attainments of the ages is 
awarded to the former. At this moment, the | but the fallacy of him only who forgets that 


profession of engineers is honoured far beyond “through the ages one increasing purpose | 
the profession of architects; indeed, perhaps} runs,” But this is not the point; these pre- | 


I ought to say, and with sorrow, the one 8 cedents are not the system of architectural | 
honoured, and the other almost despised. design which, but a few years ago, held such 

A mighty edifice is demanded as a fit recep- | high-handed rule. That Precedent, now cast | 
tacle for a display of all the world’s works of down, and almost forgotten and denied, was a/ 
industry. A committee of the most distin- | standing order, that he who should refuse to) 
guished architects are entrusted with the task; | acknowledge what was designated the authority | 
and a select few of the most eminent engineers | of what was designated antiquity, or who) 
are associated with them, to supply, if neces- | Should bow down before aught else and, 
sary (ought it to have been supposed neces- worship it, was simply lunatic. Extending | 





sary?) the element of mechanical science in | 
perfection. Suggestions of design are gathered | 
from all the states of Europe; honours of the 

first and second merit carefully awarded by 

the score as a return; months spent in deli- 

beration and discussion; and what is the end? 

Knighthood, of course,—knighthood to one} 
engineer, one builder, and one gardener. Has 
the genius of architecture been troubled with 
a dream all this time,—a nightmare? or is this 
strange story true? Ask your friends this 
question, my son. If the project had been a 
tunnel through a mountain or under a river,— 
a bridge to carry railway trains across a strait 
of the sea,—a running engine to outstrip the 
wind,—a ship to sail more swiftly than ever 
ship sailed before,—a wire to lead lightning 
talk along the bottom of the ocean,—or a road 
to reach the antipodes in a week,—nay, if it, 
had been the making of a canal,—the ventila- 
tion of a mine,—the waterworks of a town,— 
ot the drainage of a fen,—is there ever a gar- 
dener in the flesh at whose hands the engineers 
of England would have taken what we archi- 
tects have taken at the hands of this new 
knight? What would Rennie, Stephenson, 
or BruN&L say to such meddling with their 
business? What would Rennie, Stephenson, 
and Brunel, that are gone, have said? How 





would Smeaton or Telford have met such a 
thing? What would Wrewn have said? My'| 
son, if you would have me rest in my grave, | 


itself into other systems also, this principle led 
through imitation to mimicry, and through 
mimicry to mockery, till the scientific struc- 
tures of former times became so travestied in 
modern confectioners’ work, and every refer- 
ence to the science, which was their truthful 
basis, so utterly forgotten, if not repudiated, 
that Bartholomew (to quote him again) ex- 
claims, in anger, “We have not a single 
building, erected in England since the 
eighteenth century, which exhibits the least 
approach to the exquisite ingenuity exhibited 
in the union of outward beauty and innate 
science by the edifices erected in an age deemed 
barbarous ;” and again, “The science of 
architectural dynamics, with shame be it 
spoken, is actually involved in such mystery, 


that it may be said to be almost dead to the | 
builder, except in great works of engineering;” | 
and ag.in, “There is at present such a gulf cast. 


between architecture and science, that archi- 
tecture, instead of improving and blending 
more 
becomes every day more and more detached | 
from it.” There is serious truth in the bitter- | 
ness of this: if our age is to have a new style 


| of its own, by any means or by any accident, | and 
it will never be by such means as those em- 
ployed during the last two centuries in repro- 
ducing one ancient style after another in mere 
pedantry and hollow semblance—dead lions 
stuffed with straw, or by any accident which 








means by which the Maker of the world gives 
to man a delegation of his own power. 

I have spoken of Delineation as the servant 
of Art: I cannot speak so of Science. This is 
no servant, but a master—masculine and im- 
moveable. Art is the dress, rather—the gar- 
ment of beauty and honour, giving majesty 
to his mien, dignity to his action, elegance to 
his form. The rude Hercules becomes grace- 
ful as an Apollo. But the manly front remains 
uneffeminated, mark you : art drapes the limbs, 
but their outline is still there. goto givea 
year of my life, my sen, to impress this upon 
you. For if even I could dismiss the 
mockeries of counterfeit structure as dis- 
sipated and gone, what have we left in this 
age, tell me, after all? Where is the old-world 
unemasculated building, where every feature 
and every limb presented to your eye its un- 
oni undisguised, unhesitating tad ? 
Beside this draped man of the old Egyp- 
tians anil Greeks, and the old Christians as 
well, our figures are but empty effigies, — 
beside their righteous structure, our work is 
but mockery,—beside those men of manly 
speech and doing, we are but monkeys of 
mere mimicry. And why? Because with 
them Art was the servant of Science: with us 
Science is made (as if it were possible) the 
servant of Art,—or rather Art has been taken 
to be but a shadow of unsubstantial shape and 
show, and Science pressed into its service to 
clothe its deceptive limbs im seeming flesh and 
blood, and to distend its hollow visage to bear 
a fallacious bloom.* K 





Garpen Watis or Guiass.—The Gar- 


more with science, degenerates and | deners’ Chronicle mentions a proposal by Mr. 


C. Ewing, in Anglesea, to construct garden 
walls of glass and iron only. ‘The plan is, to 
have iron uprights firmly fixed into the ground, 
faced with glass on both sides, the space 
between the two faces being occupied by trees 
planted and trained in the usual way. 

glasa is all moveable, so that perfect ventilation, 
as well as perfect shelter, is secured. 

* To be continued. 
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DR. PLAYFAIR’S LECTURE ON WATER | 


SUPPLY. 


On the 26th November Dr. Playfair lec- | 
tured at the Museum of Practical Geology on | 
Water Supply, chiefly in reference to the. 
metropolis. The lecturer commenced by re- | 
viewing some of the conclusions arrived at in | 
a previous lecture. When heat is withdrawn | 
from water, it diminishes in volume until the | 
temperature reaches 39°1°, when it begins. 
gradually to expand, reaching its greatest ex- 
pansion at the temperature of freezing, or 32°. | 
The minimum volume of water, therefore, is at 
a temperature of 39°1°, this being the result of | 
a series of experiments made by himself. The. 
specific gravity of water at 60° being unity 
that of ice is °9184, as determined by him- 
self, which agreed precisely with the) 
result arrived at by some other experi-| 
menters. When water is frozen, the air and | 
salts are expelled, so that ice is perfectly pure 
solid water. In wells and springs the water 
contains air and gaseous bodies, besides alka- 
line salts. The lecturer then referred to the 
section of a hill consisting, at a certain depth, 
of a porous stratum like sand or gravel, suc- 
ceeded by one of clay, by which the water is 
dammed up, and which will yield water on 
sinking a well down to it. Under the same 
conditions water will frequently break out in 
springs at the point above the clay where the 
latter crops out on the slope of the hill. The 
ingredients in water are of three kinds: earthy, 
alkaline, and organic. ‘There are six different 
kinds of earthy ingredients, namely,— first, 
ordinary carbonate of lime, which is not 
naturally soluble in water, but is so in water 
containing carbonic acid; second, sulphate of 
lime or gypsum, which is itself soluble in 
water; third, chloride of calcium ; fourth, car- 
bonate of magnesia; fifth, chloride of magne- 
sium; and,sixth,sulphateof magnesia or Epsom 
salts. ‘The alkaline constituents are common 
salt, sulphate of soda, carbonate or bi-carbo- 
nate of soda, chloride of potassium, carbonate 
of potash rarely, and sulphate of potash fre- 
quently. Chlorate of barytes discovers sul- 
phuric acid in water. ‘To discover and pre- 
cipitate the lime, oxalate of ammonia is to be 
added; and, in hard water, chlorate of lead 
causes a white precipitate. The alkaline con- 
stituents are those which chiefly concern hard 
water. On rubbing a drop or two of water 
between the finger and thumb, hard water may 
be readily detected, by observing that it 
scarcely moistens the fingers, but runs off, 
whereas soft water sensibly moistens them. 
The lecturer here drew attention to a large jar 
containing 1,000 grains of common London 
pipe-water. On adding to this a solution of 
soap, in spirits of wine, no lather is produced, 
and even after considerable shaking the lather 
still refuses to form; and this absence of 
lather continues until solution of soap is 
added in sufficient quantity to decompose all 
the earthy salts. Soap is an oily acid united 
with an alkali, generally with soda, the 
composition being margaric acid + soda. 
When added to water, the margaric acid leaves 
the soap and combines with the lime, forming 
margarate of lime. When the lime is decom- 
posed, then, and not till then, a detergent 
lather will be produced. In comparing speci- 
mens of water having different degrees of 
hardness, the quantity of a solution of soap of 
a given cteangih required to form the lather 
should be measured, and so the degree of 
hardness may be determined. ‘The London 
pipe-water has 14° of hardness. In washing 
the hands with London pipe-water you get up 
the lather outside the basin, and never in the 
basin; but in soft water you form the lather 
in the water, and, in fact, a detergent lather is 
immediately produced on the surface. Before | 
100 gallons of London pipe-water can be made 
detergent, 30 ounees of soap must be con- 
sumed. average consumption of soap 
throughout England is 74 lbs. per head of the 

pulation, whereas the consumption in London 
is 15 lbs. per head, The loss to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis from this cause alone,—namely, | 
the extra consumption of soap—is probably not 
less than 200,000/. per annum. We try teecono- 
mise soap in London by adding soda to soften | 
the water. 


| 
‘ 





After boiling, water is much softer than be-| the salts found in the London water, and also 


fore, containing only 4 degrees of hardness. in water free from these salts, or perfectly soft. 


The value of the soda consumed in London 
for the purpose of mixing with water amounts 
to 30,000/. annually. The washerwoman is 
a more important member of society than’ 
the wealthy cotton spinner. A dozen shirts 
may be bought for 4/., and, with economy, 
will last for three years; and supposing that 
three shirts are washed per week, at a cost of 
fourpence for each shirt, the washerwoman’s 
interest in the twelve shirts will, at the end of 
three years, have amounted to nearly 8/., while 
that of the spinner has been only 4/. It may 
be estimated that persons living in London 
with moderate incomes, say 600/. a year, 
spend one-twelfth of it, or about 502. in 
washing. Supposing that the washing of each 
individual amounts on the average to 1s. per 
week, the whole cost of washing, as paid by 
the inhabitants of London, will amount to 
4,200,000/. per annum. The prices of washing 
in the country, where soft water is employed, 
do not exceed one-half of those paid in London ; 
so that it appears an annual outlay of two 
millions sterling is occasioned to the metro- 
polis by the hardness of the London water. 
In washing on the large scale, as in the 
process of washing clothes, you must make 
the whole of the water detergent, either by | 
means of soap or by soda. ‘lhe labour also 
of washing in bard water is much greater. 
The wear and tear of clothes is also excessive | 
when hard wateris used. It has been estimated 
that in the article of ladies’ collars alone a 
destruction to the amount of 20,000/. takes 
place annually from the employment of hard 
water. ‘The water at present supplied to London 
may be rendered soft by very simple cheinical 
means,—namely, by adding caustic lime. The 
proportions required are one part of lime water 
to five of common water, and this reduces 
the hardness to the same degree as that 
of water after being boiled. In fact, water 
so treated contains only 4 or 5 grains of 
carbonate of lime per gallon, instead of 14 
or 15 grains. The sharp, pungent taste in 
spring water is chiefly due to carbonic acid. 
Many persons complain of the insipid taste of 
perfectly pure soft water. The freshness may, 
however, be immediately restored to soft water 
by adding a little soda water, which supplies 
the carbonic acid. The annual expenditure or 
loss to the metropolis from the use of Thames 
water would, in the course of two or three 
years, pay for bringing it even jrom a distance 
of 50 miles. It was objected before the Par- 
liamentary committee which lately sat on the 
water supply, that if you remove the saline 
ingredients from water it would no longer fur- 
nish the phosphate of lime necessary to form 
the bones. ‘The absurdity of this idea was 
well exposed by Dr. Clarke, of Aberdeen, who 
said “the water of my native town (Aber-| 
deen) has only one degree of hardness, and 
certainly the Aberdonians are amongst the 
largest boned men in her Majesty’s domi- 
nions.” In calico print works hard water 
cannot be used, and it is highly injurious when 
employed for steam boilers. The process of 
softening water by means of caustic lime has 
been tried and found perfectly practicable at 
the Chelsea Water-works.* One pound of 
chalk when calcined will produce 9 oz. of 
caustic lime, which will make 40 gallons of 
lime water, and be sufficient to mix with 560 
gallons of ordinary London pipe water. From 
this calculation it fellows that 31 tons of chalk 
daily burnt into lime would be sufficient to 
soften all the water used in London. It has} 
been asserted that soft water acts injuriously | 
upon lead, and that the presence of lead can 
be detected in soft water which has been kept | 
in leaden cisterns by the addition of sulphate 
of ammonia. This latter is a delicate test for | 
lead, throwing it down in a faint black preci-| 
pitate. In order to test the truth of this) 
assertion, Dr. Playfair had prepared a number 
of bottles, each containing a piece of lead im- 
mersed in water containing specimens of all 





* Dr. Playfair probably refers to the trials made during 
the last summer at the reservoir in the Green Park, when 
the water was rendered perfectly soft by the addition of 
caustic lime. We know of cases in which the same method 
is now regularly and successfully adopted in household 
practice—of course on a small scale. 


These bottles were sealed up in January 
last, and the action of all the water con- 
taining salts was very apparent, while the 
soft water had not acted on the lead 
at all.* Asan example of those which had no 
action on the lead, the lecturer specially alluded 
to the Wandle water, one of those proposed to 
be brought into London, and well known for 
its remarkable softness. Where common salt 
is present in water, the action on lead is con- 
siderable. All his experiments tend to prove 
that perfectly soft water has no action on lead, 
and that all the solid ingredients of water tend 
to produce and increase the action of lead. 
Hard water often produces diseases in animals, 
and all who have watched the habits of 
horses and other domestic animals, must have 
observed how generally they will prefer even a 
dirty pool of soft water to the clearest and 
freshest hard water that can be given to them. 
The same remark applies to poultry, pigeons, 
and other birds, who al! select soft water when 
left to their own choice. The question of do- 
mestic economy, however, is so important to 
the inhabitants of London, that on this ground 
the battle of the water supply must be fought 
in the next session of Parhament. 





THE MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

Tue old lecture theatre of this institution, 
which was behind the premises in Edward- 
street, Portman-square, has been reconstructed 
and enlarged, and a gallery added : the arrange- 
ment, too, has been altered, the lecturer being 
now placed upon a raised platform at the back, 
and the benches for the auditory arranged 
concentrically upon a gradual incline in front 
of it, so that persons in the back seats have a 
full view of him. The main approach has 
been enlarged, and increased facilities given, 
with separate lobbies and staircases for ap- 
proach to the ordinary and reserved seats, 
platform, and gallery, which, it is calculated, 
will now accommodate about 1,000 persons: 
there are also beneath the theatre four spacious 
class- rooms, with lecturers’ retiring-room and 
other conveniences. The cost is about 1,2001. 
The interior is not yet complete as respects 
the decorations. Provision for warming has 
been made by a Nott’s Patent Stove placed 
centrally, and ventilation is carried on by the 
introduction of tubes beneath the floor com- 
municating with the exterior, and having out- 
lets in the gangways for the admission of fresh 
air, the impure being carried off through the 
upper part of the lanthorn light, and by means 
of flues in the walls. Mr. C. Eales has acted 
gratuitously as the architect, and Mr. Hall, of 
Orchard-street, was the contractor. 





Roya Society’s ANNIVERSARY.—At the 
anniversary meeting of the Royal Society, on 
Monday, the Ist (St. Andrew’s day falling on 
Sunday), Lord Rosse, the president, in the 
place of his ordinary address, read an admi- 
rable and interesting memoir on the progress 
of the science of comparative anatomy, exem- 
plified by the works of Professor Owen, to 
whom the Copley medal (the highest honour 
the society has to bestow) had been awarded. 
The memoir was drawn up by Professor 
Thomas Bell, and, commencing in 1832, when 
Mr. Owen took up the mantle of the great 
Cuvier, recounted and analysed his numerous 
and important works. 

Pray Grounps FoR THE PEropLe.—A 
petition to the Commissioners of Works from 
the clergy and medical men of St. James’s 
parish, is now in course of signature, praying 
the commissioners to set apart a space in 
Hyde-park and elsewhere for the exercise of 
quoits and other athletic exercises. 





* We believe that the assertion, or at least the truth, is, 
so far as regards the hard water, not so much that it will 
not act on the lead, as that, so acting, it forms, with the 
lead, a crust which protects both the water and the lead 

| from further action. We may also add, that it has been 
| explained by us heretofore that the action of soft water 
arose, not from the water itself but from free carbonic 
| acid dissolved in it,—perhaps, too, even from ammonia 80 
frequently got in rain water. Thus sof? water will not act 
per se on lead ; but the free carbonic acid with which it is 
| so frequently impregnated will. 
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STALL CANOPY, &c., FROM ST. STEPHEN'S 
CHURCH, MAYENCE. 


Tue church of St, Stephen is chiefly a 
work of the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but has many indications of having been 
preceded by a Romanesque structure. It con- 
sists of an apsidal chancel, nave of three bays 
with aisles, west tower, square below and 
octagon above, and the nave is continued west 
of the tower a space about equal to one bay. 
A small quadrangular cloister attached to the 
south side of the church leads to the remains 
of the conventual buildings. The whole con- 
tains much good and interesting work, but 
except the church itself is much neglected, 
and fast going to ruin, The destruction in the 
first instance is attributed to the French, who, 
when the city was occupied by Napoleon’s 
forces, used ° buildings as a magazine and 
barrack, 

The engraving represents portions of the 
stone canopy to the stalls in the chancel. The 
arrangement and design is similar on both the 


north and south sides, and extends to a length | 


of ten of the front panels, fig. 3, equal to five 
of the back panels with their intervening 
niches, fig. 1. The gallery shown by the sec- 
tion, fig. 2, appears to be for the convenience 
of arranging tapestry or ornaments at festivals. 
It can only be gained by means of a ladder 
over one of the parapets. ‘The open tracery of 


/ ridiculous, and a wish on all occasions to say | 


REFERENCES. out having the idea of a hemispherical wire 
Fig. 1.—One panel of side towards aisle. mouse-trap presented to his imagination through 
Fig. 2.—Transverse section. the medium of the Custom-house dome,—the 
Fig. 3.—One panel at back of stalls ; chancel side. Wires being represented by the lines of its 
covering. ‘The comparison of a domed belfry 
with a pepper-box has become trite. Now, 
though this ridicule is not always groundless, 
yet the principle is unsound. A mouse-trap 
or pepper-box, or equally mean article may be 
shaped by its makers into an exact model of 
some really artistic structure; but would the 
. latter be rendered less artistic? If it would, no 
FINE ART CRITICISM.* “thing of beauty ” is safe; and the Greek lyre 
Erroneovs criticism is not always the | will for ever resemble a door-scraper, of which 
result of ignorance or incapacity; it is too|'t has too often been made the type. This 
often the expression of ill-nature, a disingenu- | style of criticism, however, I had no idea of 
ous spirit, and uncandid judgment,—a want of | noticing till I found it adopted by writers 
charity and humility, on the part of men from | Whose respectability might os effect. In 
whom better things might have been expected ;|@ paper on architecture in Chambers’s In- 
who look down, or affect to do so, on works, | formation for the People” I find the following 
to which they should look up and learn. Faults | remarks : “ Architects require to guard — 
are dwelt upon, and qualities that would more introducing forms which will revive recollec- 


|than redeem them are passed over in silence. tions of unpleasing or mean —— ~~ 
| A work is too often despatched with a dispa- | buildings have been oer ridiculous by 
iraging remark, or allusion to some trifling | attention to this point. ne ee voy is 
| fault of execution, and all its beauties of exe- | defaced by a dome the exact mode! of an in- 
|cution, and, perhaps, grandeur of conception, verted punch-bowl; the pinnacles of another 
and truth of expression, its vivida vis animi, | resemble the upturned legs of a footstool ; the 
| are overlooked. ‘front of a third is like a grenadier’s cap; and 


Akin to these is an order of architectural | the corners of a fourth are defaced by turrets 


| opses ‘ . the shape of pepper-castors. The most distant 
ain, Se, as pecnge 2 tame cones ss sonia fo all familiar objects ought to be 


Fig. 4.—Plan of mouldings at A, fig. 1. 

Fig. 5.—Section of tracery in parapet, fig. 1. 
Fig. 6.—Plan of mouldings at B, fig. 3. 

Fig. 7.—Section of tracery in parapet, fig. 3. 
Fig. 8.—Section of tracery to canopy. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are shown quarter full size. 








the parapets is arranged without regard to the something smart, affect to see in all works of carefully shunned.” Now, this is impossible, 


spaces of the panels below. The seats are of 
oak, but are very inferior in character to the 
stonework, and have therefore been omitted in 
the drawing. A curious point about them (to 


jarchitecture a resemblance to somet 
‘ordinary or vulgar use. 
‘composition has been sneered at in this mood. | 
| A friend of mine, for whose general opinion on | 


hing of or at least, if done, all beautiful form might in 
Many a_ beautiful | time be excluded from art; and critics would 

be better employed exhorting manufacturers 
/not to make articles of mean use like fine 


be found in the cathedral of the city and in | points of art or literature I have much respect, buildings, pepper-castors like turrets, or stool- 


other German churches) is a provision, no | complained to me the other day that he can never 
doubt convenient enough to the tobaceo | 


smokers, but somewhat offensive to the refined 
delicacy of English perceptions, 


| legs like pinnacles. Though the parody does 
look down South Castle-street, Liverpool, with- | 9° dishonour the poem, yet such things, gene- 
‘rally speaking, should not be done. A man 
‘must have but small veneration for “ Apollo 





* See p. 749, ante, 
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and the Nine,’ who would choose to scrape | no window duty had existed, twenty-five or | 
his feet on a fac simile of the Greek lyre.* | thirty per cent. more light would have been 
Tue most prolific subject of architectural | secured to our houses ; but beyond that the 
criticism of late years, and which may deserve | use of glass could not go in domestic build- 
especial notice, is the so-called Crystal Palace ; | ings, for we not only do not want to 
and among the absurdities ever issued from the | live in glass houses, but we could not with | 
public press in the shape of criticism, there have comfort. They would be as obeatoentaee 
perhaps been none more ridiculous than those to us as they were to Lord Bacon or any of his | 
which that building has given rise. On this contemporaries. As to public buildings gene- | 
subject remarks have been heaped on remarks, rally the same objection would hold good. | 
in the very wantonness of folly, by men pro- | Besides, the art-spirit—the genius of architec- 
foundly ignorant of those principles of art, an | ture,—looks for a durable material. Stone or 
intimate ac juaintance with which could alone brick has been used for fifty centuries ; what | 
have enabled them to say anything worth | is there in glass to supply its place? Stone is | 
printing. A great portion of the metropolitan the material on which the genius of our art. 
press, one would have supposed, had forsworn has ever stamped its impress, and on which it: 
common sense altogether. A temporary build- | will continue to put its signature until the end | 
ing of an immense size for a new and untried of time. Over the pyramids and temples of 
purpose, of small specific cost, and to be ready Egypt the storms of ages sweep in vain, for 
for use in a few months, is to be erected: that what is subject to the laws of gravity only is| 
the idea of the aérial glass structure that now | as durable, or may be made so, as the globe, 
decorates Hyde-park did not occur to men. itself. oe 
whose life had been spent in designing with! Much of the bad criticism of the day would | 
reference to brick and stone is not at all sur- fall powerless to the ground and be altogether | 


prising, and might, one would think, have been | innoxious did it not come supported by literary | 
foreseen; yet architects have been insulted in| power and graced by eloquence of style. 
the gross, because they did not design it, and Against this the student should be warned : 
by men who know not what architecture is,— | he should be taught that fine writing and cor | 
as dead to all art-feeling and judgment as to rect judgment or prescience in art are distinct | 
candour in drawing inferences, and good man- things. High literary qualities do not mark 
ners in expressing them. Nevertheless, archi- a higher degree of perception in colour, light | 
tects may take a lesson from its history: their and shade, design, or any other department of | 
mistake, if mistake they have made, was in not art: the art: critic may be a man of command- | 
distinguishing between special purpose and ing talent, nay, of a soaring imagination, and 
routine material of construction. Reflecting on possess much poetic fervour: he may write in 
this subject some time back, the question rose the most graceful style of composition, and be | 
to my mind, “ had such a building been wanted able to express his opinions with all the’ 
two centuries agoin England, or three in Italy,| beauty and force of which language is 
would Sir C. Wren or Michel Angelo have | capable; and yet withal may not be a) 
given their attention to such a thing?” At judge of art productions. The qualifications 
first my impression was, that they would | named, may render him a very excellent critic | 
neither have troubled themselves about the in literature, for which literary quatification | 
matter, nor been expected to do so; but when only is required; but to make the art-critic, | 
I considered that they were not only archi-| powers of literary expression must be com- | 
tects, but men of genius and common sense, | bined with educated perception in art: this he} 
I was inclined to modify my opinion. 


safeguards of patience and of faith: but was 
there ever an artist who, being steadfast and 
faithful to the high trusts confided to him, did 
yet lack his reward? Let those who make the 
compiaints just mentioned prove but this,— 
establish but one absolute case,—and then 
open wide the flood-gates of querulousness, 
and drown the universal ear with a torrent of 
reproach ; but till then keep those gates fast 
shut, and, turning the eye of sensitiveness from 
such morbid objects of contemplation, look 
upwards to the goodness of the Almighty 
Spirit, and the power of the eternal life. 
There is no arbiter of the fate of genius: 
every journalist has — to give his opinion, 
or that of his appointed critic, on any given 
production, along with his reasons for forming 
it: but it is only opinion, not law, and cannot 
finally affect its rank. A work of art is virtually 


its own critic ; it jadges itself,—stands or falls 


by its own merit,—proceeds to its true place, 
according to its mative power, by a law of 
nature as certain—as invariable—as that by 
which water finds its level. What judgment 
has ever been passed upon Shakspeare? Have 
his works been thoroughly investigated, and 
weighed in the critical balance? I trow not. 
Yet have they taken their place for ever—deep 
rooted in the hearts of men; and the case is 
similar of every genuine artist: he rises over 
all obstacles to his true position among the 
benefactors of his species,—the excellent of 
all time,— 

* Like some tall cliff that rears its awful form, 


Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm: 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 


- “ 4 %” 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
SAMUEL HuGGINs. 





STATUES IN ENGLAND. 
THE FIGURES AT PORTSMOUTH. 

As individuals seldom express, and pro- 
bably never feel, themselves indebted to 
those who kindly point out to them any 
glaring defect in character; so it is that 


When may be void of, or he may be under the in- | 
Buonorotti was appointed for the Sistine Fres- fluence of strong prejudices, blinded by anti- | nations, which are but aggregations of 
coes, he began with cartoon drawings, and pro- | pathies, or narrowed by bigotry. Loc | individuals, usually entertain towards those 
fessional frescoe painters—for he was not even confirms the common observation that men | who criticise, however gently, a national foible 
an amateur at it himself—smiled in derision; who have a great deal of wit and prompt | or defect, a lasting dislike; nevertheless, the 
but before long he turned the professional] memories have not always the clearest judg- 


= ; | truth must and ought to be told them by 
painters out, spread his own plaster, mixed ment or strongest reason. ‘I'he operations of 
his own colours, and painted himself frescoes judgment, as he remarks, proceed in a way quite | 
that the ethers seem never to have thought of. contrary to metaphor and allusion, in which 
Something like this in spirit, though not in | chiefly consist the entertainment and pleasantry 
exact form, has been the case with the Crystal of wit; but, as I before observed, artistic 
Palace: a cloud of architects loomed on the | criticism is an art for which special education is 
horizon of Hyde-park, and the roar of the required: taste must be cultivated by art; the 
approaching ocean of brick and mortar was most (naturally) acute and delicate perception 
already heard. Fashion trembled for its fa- | requires to be cherished ere it can distinguish 


vourite haunt; the press protested against the beauty from tinsel, and grace from affectation : foible. The grand defect of this people, as they 


social outrage; calculation pointed out the | the critic must to some extent travel the same 
ruinous expense of carriage, erection, and road of culture as the artist; he should know 
removal; the question was debated through the laws by which effects are produced, though | 
the length and breadth of the land; but stil] | unable to exercise them, and thus be compe- 
the architectural mind-cloud loomed heavily : | tent to trace effect to cause, and fully analyse 
Mr. Paxton, who, I believe has never called a work before pronouncing upon its merits. 


| some one. It is an ungrateful task, no doubt : 


it resembles the taking of drugs or physic; 
seldom agreeable, but often useful. 

For some time past the English have been 
endeavouring to acquire a reputation for statue- 
making. There never was a more unfortunate 
mania. Like all other races of men the Eng- 
lish (a compound of at least three races) have 
their good and bad qualities, their forte and 
are now constituted and amalgamated, is, in 
respect of art, a total want of taste and 
feeling; taste for what is noble and great, 
feeling for what is true and beautiful.* When 
to this there happens to be superadded an 
egotism, and a co 


himself an architect, stepped in and said, in| 
effect, “You want a building waterproof, 
adapted to a special purpose; quick, easy, and 
imexpensive in erection or removal, and inof- 
fensive to its neighbourhood: it is here: and 
now this day in Hyde-park, stands a structure 
which for magnitude, suitability to its purpose, 


To say that false or ungenerous criticism 
should not at all affect the mind or temper of 
the artist, is to require too much of humanity. 
It is a real evil, and one grievous to bear. 
Yet this paper is offered with but faint hope of 
contributing to its suppression in any con- 
siderable degree. Exposiog it will never alto- 


and celerity of erection, we must all allow has| gether suppress it: it is an _ inevitable) 
not its equal in the world. result of a due liberty of the press, and we, | 

The prediction of its effect upon the archi- | therefore, expose foolish and unjust criticism, | 
tecture of the day is, nevertheless, as senseless | not with a view to suppress it, but that! 


self-sufficiency, un- 
matched, and, I think, unmatchable, in the 
history of nations, saving always in the de- 
|scendants of Englishmen in America, it be- 
comes no difficult matter to foretell the course 
_which such a race or wation is certain to 

| in respect of art. This result I have seen 





but firmly stated, or at least, hinted at in Tae 


BuILpeER of last week. ‘he subject selected for 
exem plification was the lto erect a statue 
to a gentleman now alive, and holding a hi 
commission in the military service of 





as anything that has been said of it. We | 
know to what extent glass can be used. If 
it had been always as cheap as at present, and 








* While admitting this, 1 would 
association is not a sufficient ground of objection in an 
ease: the real objection to a column, for example, stand- 
ing solus as a monument, is not the associated ideas of an 
absent entablature: if it were, there would be nothing 
absolutely wrong, for ‘no law of art is violated - and the 
column being in itself a beantiful object, might be used 
by any people ignorant of its ordinary purpose. But the 
fact is, the column not only suggests, from general usage 
the idea of its entablature, but its form betrays its ori i- 
nal office : the contour of shaft, the curves of base a 
capital, all breathe of a burden,—are instinct with the 
sentiment of oppor ; and can therefore have no meaning 
without an entablature. So that, in using a column as a 
monument, or rather taking it as a type of the monument 
it 18 not its association with, but its relation to, the enta- 
blature that has to be destroyed : we have so to alter its 
contour and mouldings that it may be viewed as abstract 

rim. 


, however, observe, that 








a knowledge of its shallowness and untruth 
may render it innoxious,—not to crush the 
reptile but to extract its sting. There are 
means of mitigating it, of which popular art- 
education is the chief; but what the artist has 
to do is, to render himself superior to it, as 
well as to stand firm against the corruption of 
public taste to which it must give birth. I 
have but small regard for those complaints we 


so frequently hear, that it keeps down name-| 
less talent and exalts talentless name : the man. belengi “ ipe-c 
that is true to himself cannot be ultimately oe Alie 


kept down, for wrong is as fleeting as it 
false; and we may be assured that as long as 
we remain true to our good gifts,—to the 
truths we see within us,—they will remain 
true to us. Self-pride spurns too often the 


‘S| upright 
of infantry,—a class of men to whom the terms 


| country, lately commandant or governor of the 
fortified town of Portsmouth, an excellent, 
oe — and a public benefactor to 

t town, to the marshy, pestilential 
island on which the town is built. 

A few years ago I visited the district, and 
was charmed to see the efforts made to im- 
prove the place, and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of all classes of its inhabitants. Though 
a military man, and by education and feelings 
clase,”” who see 
beauty only in well-dressed battalions of stiff, 
men, troops of cavalry, and brigades 


“nature and art convey no meaning,—the gentle- 





_~* We allow the writer to speak his mind without com- 
ment,—Ep. 
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man to whom I allude had not laid aside so’ and conventionalism; and taught not to out are plain, the seats open. The general 


much of his common nature as to forget that despise genius because it is foreign. 


contractors were Messrs. Willcox and Sons; 


he was also a civilian: though “ Mars’s man,”; With “the figures” on the beach of South- | carpenter, Mr. J.C. Harris, St. Philip's-plain; 
and a soldier, he had evidently adopted as his | sea-common I commenced, and with these I smith and founder, Mr. Smith; painter, tiler, 
motto and standard the grand verse of/shall finish. They must be removed: it is a and plasterer, Mr. Melsom, St. James’s- 
Terence—“ Homo sum: nil humani a me) national affair: bury them deepin the Atlantic, | barton ; glazier, Mr. Gay; clerk of works, 


alienum puto,” 


lest, being disinterred some day, and their Mr. George Wall ; warming, Messrs. Hadler, 


So far so good. The esplanade on South- | data and locality recognised, afuture Macaulay of Trowbridge. The church is built of Staple- 
sea-common, and numerous other works of | might haplessly infer that, during the reign of ton stone, with dressings of Bath stone. ‘The 
charity and good feeling, had been suggested | Victoria, A.D. 1850, the English people “were warming is effected by hot air from a chamber 
and carried through by him. You may judge, | sunk in the profoundest barbarism, in witness beneath the chancel. The architect is Mr. 
therefore, of my surprise and regret on finding, | whereof look at these figures.” But it may be John Norton, of London. The whole cost of 
on my return to Southsea, that some ill- said, if we remove these frightful figures, what the building will not exceed 3,000/. The 
advised persons had recommended the governor | do you propose placing in their stead ? Should , architect has rendered his services gratuitously. 
of “the place” to set up two figures, of a de- | these observations be favoured with a place in The edifice is calculated to accommodate 850 


formity so startling that no words can well 
express their true character. The two figures 
(1 must not call them statues) now erected on 
Southsea Beach are a disgrace to any civilised 
community. They would be disowned by New 
Zealanders or Hindoos, They cannot be too 
soon removed from their present position, and 
broken up for road metal. I sbould be sorry 
were I by these remarks to give any pain to 
the officer who, by ordering these figures and 
setting them up at his own expense, sought to 
do honour to the great naval and military 
heroes of the country. But truth is truth, 
and ought to be spoken out. 

It is often asked by the truth-speaking part 
of the English press,—a small part, it is true, 
of the great mass daily occupied in plastering | 
the people, bespattering them with fulsome | 
praise for qualities they possess not, and never 
did,—it is often asked by this portion of the 
press, on occasion of any great failure in art, 
“* What will foreigners think of us?” Now, 
I am a “ foreign sojourner here in Vienna,”* 
and I will tell you. They are not so much startled 
at your failures in statuary as at the want of 
knowledge of art, shared alike by all classes, | 
nobility and plebeian. The main cause of this 
national disgrace, for in some measure it is so, 
rests with the composition of the nobility and 
of the Court. Take, as a proof, the “ figures ” 
on Southsea Beach. 

Of all the courtiers who enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the ex-governor of Portsmouth, the 
aides-de-camp,—men who would fain pass 
themselves off as men of haut ton and exquisite 
taste, pinks of fashion and of breeding,—was 
there none whose taste was equal to discrimi- 
nate between a New Zealand idol or the figure- 
head of a Dutch galliot and the statue of a 
man and a hero? 

And such, Mr. Editor, will ever be the case 
whilst your artistic institutions and the conduct 
and preservation of the materials for art are in 
their present hands—the nobility,—in the 
hands of men who see in Parliament-street, as 
viewed from Trafalgar-square, the “ noblest 
site in Europe.” 

If the pe of England will take the edu- 
cation of their children and youth into their 
own hands—make of every school “a school of 
design ” as well as a school of general instruc- 
tion—the defect in national taste will gradually 
be overcome, or at least rendered less obtrusive 
—less offensive. Men of taste, who abound 


in England as well as elsewhere, will regain | the building in the exterior is 30 feet. 


their status, and their opinions will be listened 


your journal, I shall tell you in my next com- persons. A debt of about 150/. still remains to 
munication. R. __ be liquidated. 


eee | Dundee.—A new Roman Catholic Chapel 
CHURCH NEWS. | (St. Mary’s) was opened on Sunday week. It 
Banbury.—The chief stone of the new _is situated in Maxwelltown. The edifice has a 
church for South Banbury, to be called Christ rough unpretending exterior, distinguished 
Church, was laid on ‘I'uesday in week before ly by peculiar windows in the sides, and 
last, by Lady North. The church is to con- | /arge crosses on the summits of the gable 
sist of nave, chancel and aisles to the nave. walls. The doorway is 12 feet wide, oo Sar 
The length, including the chancel, is to be, sists of a semicircular arch, with walls 12 feet 
within the walls, 90 feet; including the walls, apart, and divided by a cluster of pillars, 2 feet 
105 feet. The width of the nave and aisles is | # diameter. Pillars, in the Anglo-Saxon style, 
to be 57 feet. The west front, towards New. 0" each side, cut off two aisles, giving the 
land, will present the gables of the nave and Whole a cathedral-like appearance. ‘T’he ceiling 
aisles. ‘The latter are to be of somewhat un- 2! the nave is arched and divided by rib mould- 
usual height, precluding the formation of a ings, while that of the aisles is flat, but divided 
clerestory. Ti sntienes inex be ten pointed by semi-circular rib mouldings. The ep go 
doorway, with recessed mouldings, into the the nave nig +" a . gp howe . i 
nave. The plans include a tower and spire on a by ro “ ag = ce he; Reon 
the north side: the tower is intended to be of | fet the width 28} feet, an ae f 
three stages, supported by buttresses of four the floor to the centre of the ceiling 40 feet. 
stages, in pairs dying into the walls shortly The length of each aisle is 123 feet, width 15 
below the base of the spire. The spire is to feet, and height 28 feet. The range of arches, 
be a broach, and will spring from a cor- Sven in number, and semi-circular, are 20 feet 
bel table. Exclusive of the spire, &c. about | © inches diameter, and spring at a a of 20 
7001. remain to be subscribed. The architect feet from the floor. hee ape ty bi hay r 
of the building is Mr. B. Ferrey; and the | feet in diameter, are built of solid blocks o 
builder, Mr. Joseph Hope . | stone 2 feet square, and are 40 feet high—the 


; : height of the nave—and at the top are con- 
Andover.—The parish church of St. Mary nected by a beam 12 inches square, on which 
the Virgin, Vernham Dean, has been reopened. the couples of the roof are supported. The 
The church has undergone some extensive re- high altar in the chancel is of marble. The 


pairs, havinz been repewed, with new vaulted i ndows in the sides of the Church are narrow, 
roof, and rebuilt chancel. At the eastern end anq divided into three arched compartments. 
of the church are five lancet windows. The Ty. glass has a border of various colours. 
whole is said to be the design of the curate,’ Qver the window in the west or chancel end, 
the Rev. J. M. Rawlins. | there is also an oriel window 10 feet 6 inches 
Hillsley—On Thursday week the consecra- jnterior diameter, with mouldings radiating 
tion of Hillsley Church, near Wotton-under- from the centre. The oriel, as well as the win- 
Edge, took place. The church is cruciform, dow beneath it, are filled with glaringly stained 
and consists of nave, north and south aisles, glass, which throws a peculiar shade over the 
and chancel, with bell turret. The interior is chancel and along the ceiling of the nave. 
fitted up with low pews of stained wood, carved The entire area, it is calculated, will contain 
oak stalls, polished ; and the church (which is about 3,000 persons. ‘The whole building was 
dedicated to St. Giles) is built of freestone, in begun and completed within twelve months, 
the Early English style, from a design fur- from designs by Mr. Mathewson, of Dundee, 
nished by the Rev. B. R. Perkins, vicar of architect. The masonry is by Mr. Robertson; 
Wotton-under-Edge. The funds, with the plaster-work by Mr. Geekie; carpentry, Mr. 
exception of 600/. given by the Bristol Foggie; and glazier-work, Mr. Ower. 
Diocesan Association, have been raised by, pypiin —St. Patrick’s Cathedral, we learn, 
subscriptions. The church is capable of ig about to be restored and fitted up with taber- 
accommodating 350 persons; the sittings free. nacle work, similar to that in Chester Cathedral 








The nave is 50 feet long, by 37 feet wide; the choir; it having been fixed upon, according to 
chancel 24 feet by 16 feet ; the entire length of 4 Chester Paper, “as possessing grandeur of 


. ‘design and beauty excelling that ef any other 
Bristol.—The church of St. Matthias on the Cathedral wark “* the United Kingdom.” 


to: the British Museum will become what it| Weir was consecrated on Tuesday week. Itis ygoscrs, Bellis and Williams, of Chester, have 
ought to be—a standard of national taste and in the Middle Pointed style of architecture. heen engaged to make a full-sized model of 
science, and not a mere refuge for the personal | The ground plan consists of a parallelogram, one of the stalls, which is to serve as a pattern 
friends and cast-off servants of the Archbishop | forming a nave, with north and south aisles; for those to proceed by to whom the restora- 
of Canterbury. Foreigners will cease to be, the latter abutting on the new street formed by tion may be intrusted. 


‘startled on landing in England; and the thecorporation. A second parallelogram forms 


islanders, in matters of taste, cease to be a a chancel, its east end facing the Public Baths, | 
laughing-stock to Europe. That there really | from which it is separated by another new 


exist some men of taste in England may be in- street, running transversely to the former. The 
ferred even from this,—that although the mass | extreme internal length of the building is 136 
of the people declined looking at the Richard | feet 3 inches,the extreme width 48 feet 10inches, 
Ceeur de Lion of Marochetti, preferring the {and the subordinate dimensions are as “" : 
Greek Slave and the Crystal Fountain, the; nave, 80 bee 9 8 by 0 foe 9 tochoe 
commissioners had the hardihood to prefer aisles, 80 feet 9 inches by eet 94 inc! 

this neglected Ceur de Lion to the Crystal spectively; chancel, 30 feet by 29 feet 9 inches ; 
Fountain, and even to the Jletter-folder. | south porch, 10 feet by 10 feet ; western tower, 
Through the Raffaelle Gallery at Hampton 18 feet 3 inches by 18 feet 3 inches: these are 
Court, it is true, the London mob still scour as , the internal dimensions. The oe — 
fast as they can, wondering, no doubt, what apex of ag _ is 52 ig dy “es 
can detain the half-dozen loiterers whom they | roof, 43 feet; and the extreme height o 

find in such a place! Still I have hopes for a _ pl eer " be many amet, Rg 
E . tthis, her children must architect, is 168 feet: only 52 feet, however, 
Fm gy Wel + de foam between nat»re of the tower, from which the spire is designed 
*Shakspeare _to spring, is now erected. The fittings through- 














SomEeRSET ARCH ZOLOGICAL Society.— 
The second conversazione of this society was 
held in the Museum, Taunton, on the evening 
of the 10th, when the Rev. Mr. Scarthe, of 
Bath, read a paper on Raby Castle, the strong- 
hold of the Nelvilles,—now the pruperty of the 
Duke of Cleveland. The ancient chapel 
attached to this important castellated remain 
has been recently restored, and its window 
filled with stained glass; but the original 
piscina and font have been cast away into an 
obscure porch, and no use made of them. Dr. 
Woodforde followed with a paper on British 
birds, many cases of which were exhibited to 
illustrate hi, remarks. The Rev. F. Warre 
concluded the evening’s discussion with a 
| diary of his explorations on Worle- hill. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND | 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Pantheonization of France.—It is by this, 

new-coined word that our French contempo- 

raries hail the ornamenting of the whole land 
by statuary memorials erected to their great 
dead — improvement to the living; “ objet | 
d’enseignement et de moralisation.” Marceau, | 

Jeaune Hachette, William the Conqueror, and | 

others have been monumented this year; an 

thus even minor towns of Francehave been ade- 
quately embellished, and have acquired addi- 


d tine painters. 
governments have acquired these copies of the 
since defunct M. Papety, which are now to be 


ancient art, and prepared its subsequent re- 
'storation in Italy, Germany, and France. It 
was M. Papety, a painter of Lyons, who, after 
an art-tour through the classic lands of the 
Mediterranean, repaired to Constantinople and 
devoted much time to the exact copying of 


these mosaics. In this extensive collection 
the works of Panselinos are especially interest- 
ing, who was considered the Apelles of Byzan- 
The French and the Prussian 


tional interest. Especial praise is bestowed on found in the collections of the Louvre, and at 
the statue of Jeanne Hachette at Beauvais, | Berlin. 

which has issued from the sculpture-atéliers of 
M. Dubay at Paris. It is a drawback on most 
statues placed in public squares, and where SCOTLAND. 

the beholder may pass around, that the rear| THE first meeting of the second session was 
aspect is mostly insignificant, at times present-| held on the 27th ult., the very Rev. Dean 
ing but an amorphous mass of metal or brass. | Ramsay, in the chair. ‘The report of the 
The statue of Jeanne Hachette is said to be an | council, which was read, stated that 267 mem- 
exception. Represented in the act ot combat- | bers had been enrolled, and that the council 
ting on the walls of Beauvais, her flying hair had commenced the endowment of an archi- 
and garment, her animated position, appear | tectural chair—a scheme which they recom- 
to advantage from whatever side the statue | mended should now be opened, and the claims 
may be viewed. The Jeanne d’Arc of M. | of which they urged on the consideration of 
Foyatier, of which the complete model is now | all interested in the advancement of architec- 
exhibited at Paris, is an equestrian statue of | tare in Scotland. They had, accordingly, 
nearly 12 feet high. Still, to place a woman on appointed a committee to receive contributions 
horseback, en homme, is always a "end, the| the proposed endowment. 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 


undertaking. The strife is at an end, the| The chairman delivered a very interesting 
enemy put to flight, and Jeanne d’Arc, who has | address, and the hon. secretary read a paper 
accomplished her mission, stops and lowers | communicated by Mr. David Laing, Treasurer 
the sword of St. Catherine, with which Provi- of the Society fof Antiquaries of Scotland, on 
dence has armed her, and, the eyes fixed on the disputed question— Who was the architect 
heaven, gives thanks to the powers on high. j of Heriot’s Hospital? Mr. Laing gives up 

Berlin.—The Prussian minister of commerce | Inigo Jones, and ascribes the merit of the 
and public works has published the following design to William Wallace, the King’s master- 
interesting and novel review of the railway mason, who built Wyntoun House, which 
operations of the year 1850. The length of much resembles Heriot’s Hospital. The first 
the twenty-five Prussian lines in active opera- | entry in the treasurer’s accounts of money paid 
tion amounts to 394 (German) miles, of which | “upon the fabrick of the hospital, and provi- 
&7 miles have double rails. The total cost of sion of materials thereto,’ under the date 
these 394 miles has amounted to 151,559,000 | 22nd of January, 1628, was given to William 
thalers, making an average of 384,600 thalers Wallace, deacon, for a long line for measuring 
per mile. There were, however, only 378 miles, the ground, 20s.; and to the wright, “ for 
containing 146,659,000 thalers in operation making nyne new spelkis of timber (or splints 
during the whole of the year, to which the | of wood) to modell the ground, and for the 
following data refer, On these lines there timber itself, 40s.; also, on the same day, to 
were in work 498 engines and 1,248 pas-| the Maister Mason and Maister Wright, and 
sengers’ carriages, and 6,837 waggons. These | their servants, to drink when the ground was 
locomotives had performed journeys extending spelked, 3/.;” and the same sum, four days 
to 1,297,444 miles, making an average of later, “ to drink at the levelling of the ground, 
2,605 miles for each locomotive, each loco- when sindry of the Council were present.” 
motive using an average of 155lbs. of coke | The wages paid to Wallace was at the rate of 
per mile. They had conveyed throughout the 6/. per week, or 11. per day, according as he 
year 9,241,780 passengers, of whom each attended at the work. After all the necessary 
performed an average journey of 5°98 miles, to- | preparations, the foundation-stone, as already 
gether with the conveyance of 45,111,798 cwts. | mentioned was laid on the Ist of July, 1628. 
of goods, of which every ewt. was conveyed | Wallace died at the end of October, 1631. 
an average distance of 11°16 miles. The whole His death must have been unexpected. It 
activity of these lines is, therefore, represented appears from the accounts of that month that 
by a conveyance of 55,291,000 persons, and _ his attendance in the work was uninterrupted, 
503,463,000 ewts. of goods, at the distance of receiving four weekly payments of 8/. for him- 
1 mile. Compared with the year 1849 there was self and his boy, on the Ist, Sth, 15th, and 
an increase of 17 per cent. in personal traffic, 22nd; and on the 29th, the entry is, “ Item to 
and of 31 per cent. in the conveyance of | William Wallace and his boy, five days and a 
goods. The total expense of the year 1850 half, 7/. 16s, 8d.,” in place of “ane haill 
amounted to 13,004,000 thalers, and shows an | oulk,” or week of six days. He left several 
increase of 20 per cent. 
6,183,000 thalers, or 47°5 of the whole income. | probably the daughter of Mr. Andrew Black- 
The clear profit of 6,820,000 thalers consti- | hal!, who, at the time of his death in 1609, had 


The expenses were young children by his wife, Agnes Blackhall, 





is here evidently used for design or model. 
2. After his death, the Governors, on the 
of November, 1631, in a special minute, ex- 
press the sense they entertained of Wallace’s 
services, “by his extraordinary panes and 
great care he had in that work, built by his 
advice, and in the building of the same.” 3. 
His widow, in her application to the Governors 
for some aid to herself, being left, by the 
death of her husband, “with ane great 
burding of many young small babies,” says, 
“It is not unknown to your lordships what 
extraordinar panes and cair my said urmquhi!} 
spouse had and tuik upon the said wark thir 
diverse years bygone, and at the beginning 
thairof, upon the model and frame thairof.”’ 
This was acknowledged by the Governors, who 
directed the ‘T'reasurer “to pay to this suppli- 
cant, to the use of her bairns, 200 merks, with 
the soume contenit in hir compt, and to 
ressave the moulds and drawings (?) for her.’’ 
And, 4. In the contract with his successor as 
master mason, dated 5th December, 1631, 
and 18th February, 1632, William Aytoun was 
expressly enjoined “to prosecute and follow 
forth the modell, frame, and building of the 
said wark, as the same is already begun; and 
to devyse, plott, and sett down what he shalt 
think meittest for the decoirment of the said 
wark, and pattern thereof, already begun, 
where any defect beis (may be) found.” 








GLASGOW. 

Ar the request of the town council, the 
architects here, as a body, are at present en- 
gaged in drawing up reports on the sanitary 
condition of the city, with the view of obtain- 
ing a Bill upon that subject during the next 
parliamentary session. 

During the progress of the repairs on the 
cathedral, and the opening up the new line 
called Cathedral-street, towards the same from 
the west, it has been a moot proposition to 
level, and throw open under certain restrictions, 
the intervening and enclosed mound fronting 
the Royal Infirmary. Two circumstances, not 
to say difficulties, have stood in the way of 
this desirable improvement, viz., that the 
design of the building (by Robert Adam, 
one of the Adelphi, and architect-royal of his 
day) was adapted to the mound, and a re- 
moval of which would bring what is at pre- 
sent a sunk-basement into the position of a 
ground-story; and that the space enclosed is 
the property not of the public, but of the 
infirmary. The rational nature of the im- 
provement is now, however, likely to enable 
it to carry the day; and the respective com- 
mittees of the Statute-Labour Trust and the 
Royal Infirmary have conjoined to obtain 
designs for carrying it into effect, with such 
screen-walls, terraces, stairs, and other ele- 
ments as may be necessary and proper. Con- 
sisting mainly, as it is understood to do, of 
the rubbish which accrued from the removal 
of the ruins of the ancient Episcopal Palace, 
the predecessor of the Infirmary, and being 





| 


almost completely isolated, there seems to be 
no reason why the mound should not be 
wholly swept away. This matter, we under- 
stand, has been put into the professional 


tutes, therefore, exclusive of the grants of the been minister of Inveresk for thirty-six years. ‘hands of Mr. James Brown, architect, who, 
state, resulting from some guarantee of interest, | Quoting Mr, Laing’s paper,—In the confirmed no doubt, will have a due regard for the style 


a dividend of 4% per cent. on the capital 


testament and inventory of Wallace’s effects, | of the old master on whose work he is called 


employed in the construction of these lines, |an item seems clearly to prove that he was the | to operate. 


while that dividend amounted in the previous | builder of Wyntoun House, being a special 
year only to 3°82 per cent. The official docu- allowance granted to him for his services to 





Bank oF ENGLAND LIBRARY AND LITE- 


ment goes on to remark, that the English rail-| the Earl of Wyntoun. The office of master RARY ASSOCIATION. —A lecture was lately 
roads yield only a profit of 3 per cent., the | mason to his Majesty was conferred on John given in the library of the Bank of England, 


Belgian very little more than that, The 


receipts of the current year have, in fine, again 
so much increased, that a profit of full 5 per 
cent. is to be anticipated. Lately, also, the 
eastern line from Kreuz to Bromberg, about 
19 German miles, as well as the connecting 
line of the Berlin termini, has been opened to 
traffic, whereby the whole length of the Prus- 
sian lines may be now estimated at 415 miles 
about 1,660 English miles. ‘ 

The old Mosaics of Constantinople.—These 
mosaics have hitherto remained quite un- 
known, although they are perfect specimens of 
the skill of those Byzantine artists who, from 
the 3rd to the 11th century, have preserved | 





master mason to Heriot’s Hospital was given 
to William Aytoun, junior, both appointments 
being on the same terms and conditions as 
Wallace enjoyed. That Wallace is justly 
entitled to the credit of having furnished the 
plans, as well as of having executed a consider- 
able portion of Heriot’s Hospital, is proved, I 
think, by the following circumstances :—1. On 
the 12th of August, 1629, his receipt to the 
treasurer for the sum of 100/., awarded to him 
by order of the Governors, bears that it was 


\““for my bygone panes and _ extraordinarie 


service in the frame and building of the said 
hospital this year bygone.” The word frame 





Mylne, 17th December, 1631; and that of, by Mr. A. Smee, F.R.S., on electro-metallurgy. 


The president of the society (Mr. Marshall, the 
chief cashier) was in the chair, supported by 
Mr. Cotton, a former governor, the chief 
accountant (Mr. Smee), and other officers of 
the association, which has been established for 
six months; but this was the first meeting of 
the society, and the first of a series of lectures. 
The room was crowded with a highly respect- 
able auditory, numbering nearly 400, At the 
close of the lecture, Mr. Smee showed Mr. 
Shepherd’s electric clock, and Mr. Henley’s 
magnetic telegraph, which, he contended, must 
gg supersede every other form of tele~ 
graph, 
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CHURCH OF ST. APOLLINARIS AT REMAGEN. ON THE RHINE. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. APOLLINARIS AT ‘erection to the liberality of the Count of Furs- 


REMAGEN, ON THE RHINE. 

Waist in England the revival of medi«- 
val art has produced a host of buildings in 
imitation of the style of our forefathers ; in 
Germany the revival affords comparatively few 
works, by which to judge of the practical 
result of the movement. Of this small num- 
ber, the building here represented is well 
calculated to show the degree of success which 
has been attained. It is from the design of 
Zwirner, of Berlin, the architect, to whom has 
been intrusted the completion of Cologne 
Cathedral. 

The new Church, which stands on the sum- 
mit of a lofty rock, rising boldly from the 
river, the site of an ancient shrine, owes its 


tenburg. It isin the most florid continental 
style. A singular feature is the application of 
‘the Romanesque style to the crypt and base of 
‘the building. However open to question the 
|propriety of the mixture may be, a portion of 
'the crypt, intended for a mortuary chapel, is a 
‘decidedly favourable specimen of the adapta- 
ition of this last style. The crypt is entered by 
\a flight of steps descending immediately in 
ifront of the chancel. In the interior of the 
‘Church the architect has fairly yielded to 
‘the painter, So important a part in the 
‘design does the painting assume, that 
the circular windows, seen externally in the 
sides of the nave and chancel, present inter- 
nally mere blank wall, at the disposal of this 


j 


be) 


artis‘. Internally the walls are entirely covered 
with frescoes by four different hands—Deger, 
Karl and Andreas Miiller, and Ittenbach, 
chiefly illustrative of the life of the patron 
saint. ‘The work has been more than ten 
years in progress, and the internal decoration 
will not probably be completed in less than 
two years. A popular German description 
thus enthusiastically declaresits glories. “ From 
afar shines anew on the pilgrim and wayfarer, 
rising amid its gorgeous towers, a cruciform 
temple. Enter the sacred building !—what 
awe! what astonishment! Here, in life-like 
form and colour, are presented to our eyes the 
events of ages past, even as though we wit- 
nessed the mighty deeds themselves... . A 
lasting monument, which, from the height of 
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} 
the rock, loudly proclaims, over the great high- 
way of the nations, that, in our age of scepti- 
cism, religion has its venerators and faithful 
supporters.” The commanding position, the 
site hallowed by the veneration of ages, the 
lavish expenditure of wealth and labour, and 
unquestionable excellence of most of the work- | 
manship, are points which may well disarm 
criticism ; but it must be confessed that, archi- 
tecturally, it is only successful as a great step 
in the right direction; and one is led to regret 
that so much of generosity and good feeling | 
could not have bad the benefit of the more | 
advanced studies and greater experience of | 
later years. 

The old chapel having become ruinous, the | 
new church has been raised as a place of 
deposit for the relics of Saint Apollinaris, who, | 
if tradition be true, was a companion and dis- | 


if not all, modern domes are surmounted by al 
superstructure of some sort, which, if the, 
dome is to be made of the same material, must | 
greatly influence its construction; and un- | 
less Sir Christopher Wren’s expedient of 
basing it upon a cone concealed within, be} 
resorted to, there will of course be a great) 


| practical difficulty jin equilibrating the dome | 


beneath, if the form of the latter at all ap- | 
proaches to that of a hemisphere. It appears 
to me, therefore, that the question of the dome | 
mainly turns upon its construction ; and that | 
your correspondents should first determine | 


what are, and what are not, lawful expedients | 


' burial-ground ?” 


mediaeval baron’s finery, or a decent treatment 
of the body for a generation or two after? 

Which is the more indecent treatment, re- 
converting the ground into a common culti- 
vated field, or into an English so-called 
Is the heaping up and 
stowing away bodies on these piles burial at 
all? or the pile itself grownd at all? 

Any use or cultivation of the ground again 
would surely be more Christian and reverent 
than this pestilent and abominable mockery. 
But cultivation is nowhere necessary, at least 
nothing mearer to it than timber-growing, 
which is the very kind of cultivation this 


‘to have recourse to in order to insure its | country can never get from selfish enterprise, 


stability, and at the same time to exhibit its | and therefore needs continually more and _" 


proportions internally as well as externally to 
most advantage; also to what extent the out- 


line of the imterior may be allowed to differ | 


ciple of our Lord himself, first Archbishop of | from that of the exterior ; and that having | 
Ravenna, and a martyr to the faith. A very been done, it will then be soon enough to come 


| as Evelyn and others have said. 





FALL OF CORNICE-CORE AT 
KENSINGTON. 


Our remarks last week on the mode of 


ancient church at Ravenna is dedicated to his | to a decision upon the question, “ — _ ‘building pursued in some of the suburbs of 


memory. It is related that the relics of the | we not have a Gothic dome?” 
saint were transferred from Ravenna to Milan, | 
A.D. 334, and thence, A.D. 1164, when 
Frederic Barbarossa ravaged Northern Italy, 
carried off by the Archbishop of Cologne, and | 
by bim presented to the Abbot of Liegburg,| London and North-Western 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


the metropolis, and its sad results, were 
scarcely published before a fearful accident 
occurred at some houses now building, at the 
north end of the Gloucester-road, on the site 


THE passenger carriages neleaing to the of the old Kensington workhouse, which caused 


eleven | the death of one man, and serious injuries to 


who caused the shrine to be erected for their| miles of seat room, and would accommodate 
reception at Remagen. The shrine was more | 40,196 individuals, or the whole population of 
than once deprived of its treasures,—on the two such towns as Northampton. The loading 
last occasion in 1793, to escape the French surface of the goods equals eleven acres, and 
Revolutionary armies. On the return of the | would convey 40,000 tons. If the tiers of all 


five others, plasterers. They were engaged 
running the cornice on the top of the front wall, 
when the core, which was formed for it, sur- 
mounted by an open parapet, gave way, and 
brought scaffolding and men to the ground. 


relics in 1826, the old chapel was become so 
ruinous that a temporary place had found for 
them in the church of St. Martin, at Remagen, 
where they now await the completion of the 
new church of St. Apollinaris. G, M. H. 





THE STRIKE IN LONDON. 


WE are gratified to be informed that this | 


strike is at an end, and that Mr. Myers’s 
workmen have returned to his employment on 
terms agreeable to both parties. The arrange- 


the company’s wheels were welded into one 
ring, they would form a circle of seventy-two 
miles.——At the Oldham County Court, Mr. 
J. Duncuft, M.P., lately sued the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company for 11s., expenses in- 
curred by him in reaching his destination in 
consequence of the delay for a quarter of an 
hour of the train in which he was travelling. 
Counsel for the company contended that the 
delay was unavoidable, bemmg occasioned by a 
certain derangement of the machinery of the 
engine, for the entire prevention of which 





ment, we believe, is— | scientifie men had not yet discovered a remedy ; 


“That any man may be allowed to lose ten 


hours in the week, at any time, without losing | full amount claimed, with costs.——The direc- \ the 


‘but the judge, nevertheless, decreed for the 


The inquest on the sufferer has been ad- 
journed, and we postpone further particulars 
until next week. 








TRAINING FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS. 

Iw a former communication the present ano- 
malous position of architects and engineers 
was noticed; the possibility of submitting 
thiem to an examination, as a test of profi- 
ciency, was considered; the desirability of re- 
|stricting the practice of these professions to 
these only who had received a diploma from 
corporate body was insisted on; and the 





the privilege of the four o’clock on Saturday ; tors of the South Wales line, on a report by | }eneficial results which such a change would 
and if any further amount of time is required Mr. Brunel and Captain Claxton, have decided bring about, not only to the members them- 


by him in the course of the week for business, 
he shall not lose the said privilege, providing 
he acquaints his foreman of his inability to 
attend his work; also, if he should lose any 
time through inclement weather, sickness, or 
want of material, he shall not lose it; or if he 
is set on to work at any time in the week, he 
shall not be deprived of it; and that all past 
grievances be laid aside.” 





THE QUESTION OF A DOME IN 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


As to the dome controversy, be so good as | 


to permit me to remind your correspondents 
who have treated of the subject, that some of 
the most important points connected with it 
still remain to be discussed. “ R.” settles the | 
— by a theory of his own, that in pure | 
xothic a dome is not admissible; and takes no 
notice of the other questions bearing upon the | 
subject. He admits that it is a grand and| 
imposing feature, but considers that by carry- | 
ing out the design on Gothic principles, its | 
magnificence would be marred. “ K.,” 
followed by “H.T. B.,” takes the opposite 
view as regards the claims of the dome. But 
I would respectfully suggest to these gentle- 
men, that none of them have settled the point 
at issue. | 
Hitherto they have considered the dome, 
only as an external feature; yet surely that of 
the Pantheon, the earliest of European domes, 
one that was doubtless admired by Michel- 
angelo, from his memorable boast with refer- 
ence to it, when he was employed upon St. | 
Peter’s at Rome, should be viewed, and was. 
intended to be viewed, from within. And yet 
as regards its construction, its actual appear- | 
ance externally would be greatly improved by 
a decorative abutment, in the place of the solid 
mass which now gives it stability; and such | 


ornamental abutment, if it did not exhibit | direct. 


Gothic features, must nevertheless be con- 
structed on Gothic principles. Again, most, 


on making their nd terminus, or principal 
station, at Sardi yp opposite the royal dock- 
yard at Pembroke-deck, with a three-mile 
run to Milford. The works between Swansea 
and Carmarthen are rapidly progressing. 
The foundations for the Laughor-bridge, 
near Llanelly, are beimg laid.——The Trea- 


‘sury, it is said, are imelined to advance | - 


300,0001. for pen een ky railway 
from Athenry to Westport, ‘uam, On 
terms similar to those on which the extension 
from Athlone to Galway was constructed. The 
reason assigned is the desire to open up a 
complete system of railway transit the 
province of Connanght.—— A line of railway 
is immediately to be constructed in Brazil be- 
tween the mouth of the river Mova and the 
foot of the Serra, a distance of about fourteen 
miles. The survey has been made by an 
English engineer. 








INVIOLABILITY OF THE GRAVE. 


Selves, but also to the public, their employers, 
‘were briefly alluded to. A few other remarks 
| now occur to me on this subject. 

| It seems almost a task of supererogation to 
| be arguing on the advisability of such a mea- 


been allowed so long to pursue 
ee oe ae ee nee 
art, ing no laws which the judgment 
be gui the intellect matured, in- 
of these being well known and ascer- 
|tained. We may trace in this, perh the 
| prejudices of some of the senior mem of 
| these professions, who from having risen from 
‘the humblest ranks, from having ired 
| their knowledge and experience as workmen, 
with only a limited education, look upon 
any measure of the kind with distrust 
jand suspicion, and others, as well as them- 
selves, are very apt to draw the inference that 








Ir is thought even by some who mean the the workshop is the only school from which 
best, that a provision to leave graves undis- architects and engineers can proceed. Now, 
turbed for eighty years is sufficient. They without attempting to deny the value of 


have no right to be disturbed as long as there this kind of knowledge, it may fairly be 
are two yards of ground in the country not|doubted whether it is entitled to such un- 
buried in. I believe there is no country or} bounded praise as some give to it, and 


island but this, where they cannot afford their | whether the possession of the practice without 
dead a grave in perpetuity ; by which I do not the science, where both are necessary, should 
mean the surface kept from cultivation or other be taken as all-sufficient. Look again at 
uses, but the grave from invasion. Even in certain other senior members of these profes- 
the smallest of the Antilles I never heard of | sions who have had the advantage of sound 
burying twice in the same ground, and some | scientific training, and in addition practical 
of these islands are more thickly peopled than | acquaintance with work, with the use of tools, 
Great Britain, and more cultivated than Surrey.' and what and how much can be done with 
But those who say there is any place where them in a given time: mark the difference 
men cannot afford their dead each two yards between the two orders of men: see how 
of ground for ever if they choose, are not | readily—how fully—how, without an effort— 
worth answering but by giving them the lie the one appreciates and understands what is 
laid before him,—how the other has to wade 

Which is the more essential to “ Christian | through a dull routine of what he has done, or 
burial ”’—a ridiculous acting and aping of a|seendone,—howsceptical heis of success,—how 
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slow to admit the value of any novelty,—and 
then say which order of men is the best, which 
is most likely to promote the well-being of man- 
kind, which most likely to add to the greatness 
of the age, which most likely to bring glory and 
renown to the country that gave them birth. 
But supposing, for a moment, that the line of 
argument adopted by the so-called “ prac- 
tical” men is correct, are they prepared 
to assert, that from the class of workmen alone 
must be drawn our future architeets and en- 
gineers?) We think not: even now such is 
not the case. There are some men undoubtedly 
whose native genius has surmounted all disad- 
vantages of birth and education, and sufficed 
to place them in a position of great and de- 
served eminence; but the number of these is 
infinitesimally small, and not at all caleulated to 
meet the present demand. They are exceptions 
to the general rule, and would exist—de in fact 
in other professions—under any combination of 
circumstances that could be devised. It is for 
the many, and not for the few, that we must 
legislate. Now, without desiring to alter exist- 
ing arrangementsasto pupillage,—simply wish- 
ing to insure that the young men when out of 
it shall possess a certain amount of ability and 
qualifications fitting them to commence prac- 
uce, and being fully aware that even this will 
not make engineers and architects without 


subsequent experience, I still think that the or- | 
ganization of a corporate body, by law quali- 


fied to grant diplomas, and to prevent any one 


following these occupations without a diploma, | 


is nothing more than the spirit of the times 
demands, and is absolutely essential, if archi- 
tects and engineers wish to retain their present 


position, Tems. | 








ACTION TO RECOVER DRAUGHTSMEN’S 
CHARGES. 


an action was brought by Mr. Maberley, architect 


and surveyor, against Messrs. Shepherd and But- | eaves-course seen ; and the like may be said of 
ton, patentees of the sub-marine telegraph, for the | edifices 


recovery of 162/. for eight sets of drawings of the | 
plans of the telegraph. The defendants pleaded | 
payment of 2/. 10s.; lodging of 47/. 10s. into | 
court ; and as to the residue, not indebted. 

Plaintiff stated that he was oceupied fifty days in | 
making the drawings. For this service he charged | 


two guineas a-day for himself, and one guinea for | 
an assistant, besides 10/. for the use of his rooms, | 
and coffee and refreshments supplied to Mr. Shep- 
herd. He had at first charged only 76/. ; but that | 
sum not being paid, he was advised that he could | 


|have been anterior to the year 1200, for the 


The plaintiff was then recalled by his Lordship, 
and would not swear that he had done more than 
three drawings No. 1, and seyen or eight No. 2. 
Afterwards he said positively he and his clerk had 
done seven of each. 

The evidence having been summed up, the jury 
retired for an hour, and then gave a verdict for the 
defendant. 





NORMAN PARAPETS. 


In publications relating to architecture, 
frequent mention is made of Norman parapets. 
The paper on “Round Churches,” in a late 
number of Tue Buittper, assumes that, 
originally, a parapet crowned the walls of 
St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. In the build- 
ings of modern times called “Norman,” 
wherein an attempt to carry out the style in 
every other particular is very manifest, a 
parapet constantly appears; and Rickman 
seems to have had doubts as to what the 
Norman battlement really was, but supposed 
it to have been a “ plain parapet.” 

Believing, therefore, that there must be a 
| prevalent misconception as to the existence of 
| this feature in early buildings, I may perhaps 
| be permitted to remark, that originally in not 

one of our Norman cathedrals did a parapet 
(exist. Generally, of course, the point may be 
decided by the slant of the weather-mould 
| against the tower; but there is another proof, 
namely, that the door from the winding-stair, 
| which would have led to the parapet, had there 
| been one, is in every instance an after- piercing 
of the masonry, and not original. There was 
| always a door from the stair to the interior of 
the roof ; but to the exterior, none. 

| It must now be too generally known to need 
| remark, that in all the ecclesiastical structures 
of France and Germany, coeval with our 





| Norman, we see an eaves-course or corbel- | 
In the Court of Common Pleas, on 28th ultimo, | tabletmerely,— noparapet. In Normancarvings, 


too, representing buildings, there is only an 


rtrayed in the tapestry and draw- 
ings of that age. 

I should be inclined to suppose that the use 
of a parapet in English churches could not 


choir of Canterbury had none, nor had the 
earliest portion of Wells Cathedral—two 


under the Local Board of Health, has sent in 
to the Town Council. Mr. Williams had ac- 
cepted the office subject to such salary as the 
council might think fit, but owing to an agita- 
tion against sanitary measures got up by the 
owners of small tenements and others, the 
salary offered to him, it is said, was so obviously 
inadequate, that, after many months had been 
spent in useless negotiation, Mr. Williams has 
at length made his professional charges, and 
put the whole business in litigation. 

Bath.—A map of the borough, by Mr. Cot- 
terell, surveyor, with levels, boundaries of 
parishes and properties, gardens, bouscs, 
streets, wards, &c., is about to be published 
by Mr. Hayward, of the Abbey-churchyard. 

Conway.—There is about to be erected, ata 
place called the Island, an extensive quay for 
the shipment of goods direct from the railway 
up the river to Llanrwst. The steam-tug 
lighters used will bring, as returned freights, 
slates, slabs, and minerals, from the mines and 
quarries around Llanrwst, Penmachno, Dol- 
wyddelen, &c. The contract for the quay has 
been taken by Mesers. Cropper and Bell. 

Birmingham.— A plan for establishing a 
consumption Hospital here has been started 
by a number of the clergy and others in the 
berough.—The Peel statue is being pro- 
ceeded with. A small model of the statue has 
been completed by Mr. Peter Hollins, sub- 
mitted to the committee, and approved of. 
The statesman is represented as in the act of 
speaking in his customary attitude when ani- 
mated. The features are these of Sir Robert 
in the prime of life. The modern cos- 
tume is preserved, or rather indicated, 
a cloak being thrown over the left shoulder, 
‘and looped up in slight folds over the 
right arm. The large model is immediately 
to be proceeded with, and will be sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the subscribers. 
The statue will be eight feet in height, of 
bronze, and its erection in front of Christ 
Church, where the great lamp now stands, is 
spoken of. 

Liverpool.—St. George’s Hall is to be opened 
at last. The commission for holding the 
assizes will be opened on 6th December, and 
the committee of the council have resolved 
that they shall be held in the new courts at St. 





buildings begun when almost every trace of 
Norman had passed away, and another style had | 
been nearly established. 

A word or two may be added respecting | 


George’s Hall, which are to be prepared forth- 
with for occupation. 

Derby.—All Saints’ Schools, designed b 
Mr. Stevens, architect, have been completed. 


recover more, and therefore brought his action for | Norman roofs, for it is evidently thought by | They have an elevation of two stories to 
162. ‘some, that these, upon towers and turrets,| Walker-lane, with an entrance at either extre- 


This, the Lord Chief Justice said, was not accord- | 


ing to the usual mode of business, and was con- | 


were occasionally flat. I do not believe even | 
in castellated buildings, where a parapet was of | 


wary te common atase. ‘course needed for military purposes, that the | 


The plaintiff stated that he had thus prepared | 
twenty-eight drawings ani four tracings, the de- | 
fendant Shepherd assisting him, and one of his wit- 
nesses said these drawings were worth two guineas | 
each, another that they were worth three guineas, | 
and the tracings, 35s. He had paid his assistant 
10s. a-day.—This was the plaintiff’s case. 

The defendant, Mr. Shepherd, stated (as reported 
in the Times) that, wanting assistance in copying 
the draughts for his patent, 14 of set No. 1 of 
which be had finished but not coloured, and one of 
set No. 2 of which he had partly finished, he went 
to the plaintiff, who said he was disgusted with his 
profession of an architect and surveyor, as there was 
nothing to be done in it, and who was then employed 
in making drawings on wood for the engravers. 
The plaintiff said he knew nothing about mechani- 
cal drawings, and the defendant Shepherd showed 
him how to do them, and to colour the fourteen 
which he had himself finished. The defendant 
afterwards assisted him in doing the remainder, and, 
according to the defendant, only twelve of these 
drawings were done for him and two tracings. No 
stipulated price was to be paid, but the de- 
fendant promised to use his influence ia getting the 
plaintiff some employment if the patent succeeded. 
The coffee charged for was when plaintiff asked him 
to take a cup of coffee as they were at work ; and 
the room of plaintiff smoked so that no one could 
live in it until he had got a workman to remove the 
chimney-pot from his neighboar’s chimney and put 
it on his own. The defendant swore positively that 
the plaintiff only did twelve of these drawings and 
two tracings. The plaintiff had first asked if 46/. 
would be too much to charge. He then sent him a 
bill for 762. which not being paid, be put the matter 
into the hands of bis attorney, who made a demand 
for 86/., and that not being paid, brought his 


mity—one for boys, the other for girls; the 
school-rooms for the latter being on the upper 
floor, the boys on the under. The girls’ large 


flat roof was ever used, but that it was | school-room is 45 feet by 25 feet, with propor- 


juniversally high pitched. The manner of | tionate height: besides this there is a class- 


screening the roof behind the walls may still | room 15 feet by 15 feet 9 inches, and lavatories, 


be seen im the keep of Richmond Castle, in 
Yorkshire. G. E. Laine. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Rochester.—The wardens of the old bridge 
some time since determined upon erecting a 
new fabric very near the latter, but higher up 
the stream. It will be chiefly formed of iron 
work from a design by Sir W. Cubitt, who has 
been appointed engineer. It will consist of 
three lofty arches. ‘The centre, 50 feet span, 
will open at the crown, similar to the London 
dock bridges, so as to allow vessels of large | 
burden to pass without striking masts. The 
contractors are Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and 
Co., who are now employed on the foundations 
by sinking iron cylinders upon Potts’s prin- 
ciple. The approaches are to be formed on a 
series of brick arches, which are already 
partly covered with Seyssel asphalte. 

Southampton. —The proposed site of the 
new gaol having been made ground, of how- 
ever long standing, an examination of it has 
been made, in course of which there were dis- 
covered a number of subterranean hollows, 
resembling the dry wells in which the Romans 
and their successors kept their stores of grain 
n fortified places. 

Worcester.—A commotion has been created 
here among the rate-payers by a bill of nearly 
2,000. for plans, sections, work, and labour 
done, which Mr. E. L. Williams, the surveyor 


| 


; 








action for 162/. 








| cloak-room, &c. On the lower floor, the boys’ 


chief school-room is 40 feet long by 24 feet 
wide, and is also furnished with subsidiary 
accommodation. At the back of the boys’ 
‘school, with which it forms a figure like the 
‘leg of letter T, is a hall 42 feet 6 inches long 
|by 25 feet in breadth, also with subsidiary 
|chambers. This is to be used as an infant 
| school. The building is ventilated and heated. 
‘The schools are calculated to accommodate 
‘upwards of 500 children and adults. On the 


| 20th ult. they were formally opened. 


Stockton.—An Act of Parliament is to be 
applied for to carry out some improvements 
here, comprising the formation of a dock, 
breakwater, and various river cuts, and the 
widening of the river channel. 

Dumfries. — The Lochrutton waterworks, 
according to the local Courier, are now 
approaching completion. Two of the filtering 
tanks have been finished, and the other two 
only require to be covered with the upper 
layer of sand. The two completed filters are 
said to work well. Workmen are busy in all 
parts of the town putting service pipes into 
houses, and the demand for these appears to 
be general and extensive. Water should be 
at once supplied in different parts of the town 
for the use of the poor. 

Shetland, Orkney, Skye, &c.—The Northern 
Lighthouse Commissioners have resolved to 
erect a lighthouse on the Outskerries of Whal- 
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— — 
sey, in Shetland. They have ae — | nat 
leted important lighthouses in Hoy Sound, | mode of é 
 jarveig in et up the anchorage of | must, indeed, adapt his subject, and the, 
Stromness, and are now proceeding with the | manner of executing it, to the means which 


ure of the materials employed, but on the/tion of the refusal to seal, and thus no 
de of employing them. The glass painter | legally complete decision has been obtained 


erection of one on North Ronaldshay, in Ork- 


ney, and another at Stornoway in the Lewis. | 
They have also in prospect one on the island | 


of Devaar, at the entrance to Campelton Loch ; 
another in Loch Indaal, Islay; and a third in 


artistic character of the work is wholly inde- 
| pendent of these circumstances, and is secured 
by the skill of the artist alone. If, therefore, 
we are anxious to cultivate glass painting as 
an art, we must encourage artists to practise 





Sound of Skye. ee, {- : 
ie the in on the New South Pier it, by ceasing to countenance those mere 


+ Heliers, are now completed, and the artisans who at present make it their trade 
mo swncy ere Herm workmen hoes employed | and confine it to the lowest depths of degra- 
in covering the metalling with sandy clay. | dation.” if 
This, as the Jersey Times remarks, although | Having thus given Mr. Winston’s opinion, 
an easement to the traffic, materially injures | I will conclude with a satire extracted from 
the road, as the clay and stone will never com- , Punch (vol. 9, p. 238). 
bine, and ridges with holes will be formed on| “A Card.—Worthies made up from any 
the surface of the road. The defence-wall on| number of authorities as per specimen, viz., 
the new road, leading from the Pier-road to| an unknown saint, which has been faithfully 
Victoria harbour, is in a rapid state of progress | copied from various originals, viz., head from 
towards completion. The road, with its foot- | a piece of broken window found under a brick 
way, form a continued walk on to the Pro-, kiln by the Archeological Institute, at Win- 
menade. The road will be 23 feet broad, the chester; missal, from a tombstone in Dublin 


in any of these cases, ‘The questions, there- 
fore, that have now to be considered, seem 


glass painting places at his disposal; but the to be the following, viz.—firstly, whether the 


‘official referees’ awards shall be relieved 
of the appendage of the registrar's seal ; or, 
' secondly, whether the official referees, having 
had their award questioned by the registrar, 
and upset by the commissioners, shall make a 
fresh award, in accordance with the views of 
the commissioners ; or, thirdly, whether ques- 
tions arising under the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act shall be decided by a lawyer, assisted in 
his deliberations (in case he requires it) by the 
professional knowledge of the official referee, 
, Without question, the present state of affairs 
‘ought to be altered, so as to insure a complete 
and effectual decision in all cases of reference, 
seeing that in cases in which owners of adjoin- 
ing properties are at issue, the most serious 
impediments and consequences might follow 
unless their differences can be settled by a legal 
‘determination, in accordance with the statute, 


pathway 10 feet. The inner wall of the Vic- 
toria harbour is also in hand towards the old 


Cathedral; right hand, from half a bishop, 
picked up after the fire at York Minster ; left 


I do not propose, at the present time, to ex. 
press an opinion on the question, but it 


South Pier, between which, and alongside the ditto, from the nineteenth figure (counting | appears to me that the question, whether dif- 


latter, a jetty and beeching-place has been 
constructed. The old South Pier-head is now 
rebuilt, widening the entrance to the old har- 
bour 100 feet, and the outer wall is being 
covered with a strong rough coping, 





MODERN PAINTING ON GLASS.* 

THE mere imitator should no longer be 
allowed to shelter his ignorance of the higher 
principles and rules of art under a scrupulous 
and literal conformity with the petty details of 
conventionality : such sneer at real works of 
art from sheer incapacity to appreciate their 
merits. Both the artist and the critic, in order 


from the right) in the oriel window at St. 
Peter’s, at Rome; feet, from the part of a 
broken window in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; 
drapery, from the deal boards in Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Ludicrous as this is, those who are ac- 
quainted with the practices of some know it is 
hardly an exaggeration. 

Epwarp Battie. 





THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS 
COURT. 


In the letter which I addressed to you on 





the 15th ult., I called attention to the proba- | 


| ferences shall be determined by A., or whether 
they shall be determined by B., is of less 
| importance to the public than the question of 
| making provision for insuring a complete and 
effectual determination in every case referred, 
‘as I think we might calculate that, whether 
Law or Architecture (or, in other words, the 
Bar or the Bench) were in the ascendant, the 
| party made responsible would take care that, 
| by some means or other, his judgments should 
|accord, in the main, nearly with 6 _ 
A. . , 


| 
| 


| statute, 





FOOTPATHS AND WICKETS. 
Rerirep from Pimlico after a long life of 


j 
; 


that their opinions may generally be respected, ility that Lord Seymour would again bring business, I fixed my abode in the pleasing 
must learn to estimate a pictorial glass paint- | forward his Bill for amending the Metropoli- | vicinity of Dorking, where the chief value of 


ing not by its conventional character, but in 


|tan Buildings Act. With your permission, I 


_the neighbourhood consists in the lovely and 


proportion as it exhibits those essential quali- | will draw attention to one, perhaps the most devious footpaths which lead to nodding hills 


ties which will entitle it to be considered a 


| prominent, feature of the Bill. I refer to the 


and smiling glades. Many like myself have 


work of art as well as a perfect glass painting. | proposal to substitute a judge, being a lawyer, chosen the same district on account of the 


Mr. C. Winston, in his work on stained 
glass, page 276, says— 


|for the official referees, being architects and 
surveyors, as the instrument by which the Act 


perfect freedom that these liberties afford for 
‘viewing the wide extended landscapes, the 


rg The introduction of a new style of glass shall be judicially administered. By the pro-| verdant lawn, and the whinny, heathy, and 
painting suitable to the exigencies of the pre- | visions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, one | fern-spread common. 


sent age (1847) may be objected to as a start- 


of the functions of the official referees is to 


As yet there is wide scope, in a range of 


ling novelty : that it is founded on analogy of | determine, by award, questions or differences | seven miles from the High-street, as a centre, 
ancient precedents sufficiently appears by the arising between any two or more parties; and |to enjoy an unrestricted ramble in this fair 
fact, that formerly each century, and almost one of the functions of the registrar of metro-| portion of the Homesdale Vale—although 
every year, was productive of some fresh politan buildings is to affix his seal to such within the last ten years several footways bave 
changes in the practice of this art, dictated by awards, unless in his opinion, these documents been stopped: one (as the peasants tell) was 
a desire to render it conformable with the spirit are, to use the terms of the statute, contrary open in front of Berry-hill, which is now shut 
of the age, and to keep it in a state of concur- to law, or not complete in any of the requi- | up, and more than one in the beautiful valley 
rent ailvancement with the other arts of de- site forms, or beyond the competence of the of Tillingbourn (leading to the glorious Leith 
sign.” “ When the sacredness of some of the said official referees, &c., &c. Under these Hill) have been also shut up in that sylvan 


subjects represented in glass paintings is con- 
sidered, we surely ought to be cautious not to 
suffer them to be degraded into caricatures ; 
and if such representations are useful in 
churches, as serving to recall the wandering 
thoughts, and awake feelings of piety and 
veneration, they should be such as can be 


provisions matters seem to take some such 
/course and to have some such results as the 
following :—A question is referred to the offi- 
| cial referees : they make their award: the regis- 
_trar questions the same, and thereupon refuses 
| to affix his seal thereto, and thereupon trans- 
mits the document to the Commissioners of 


preserve. The liberty we enjoy here, enhanc- 
ing as it does the value of my rural retreat, 
fixes on my mind more strongly the much 
‘greater necessity that exists on account of the 
rapidly swelling population of London for the 
| preservation of every pathway, alley, or street 
of intercourse communicating between the 


easily understood. In short, if we wish glass Works and Buildings, with a statement of the | busy hives of industry. These reflections more 


paintings to be a means of instruction, 
even to be looked upon without contempt, 
they must not be permitted to fall below 
the level of the understandings of those 
to whom they are addressed. At a time when 
the gradual diffusion of knowledge, and the 
engravings with which every class of books, 
and even many kinds of newspapers are 
accompanied, insensibly create a familiarity 
with good, or, at least, respectable models, 
the extensive employment of glass paintings 
suggests the propriety of rendering these works 
conducive to the advancement and encourage- 
ment of art.” “TIT am quite sure that a glass 
painting 1s, in its way, as capable of high 
artistic development as a fresco painting, and 
am only anxious to see the same attention paid 
to the one branch of art as has already been 
paid to the other: it should be borne in mind 
that a display of high art depends not on the 





bad The following is a portion only of a communication 
complaining of ill-treatment by Jury XXX. in the Great 
Exhibition (Section, Stained Glass), and objectin that the 
only medal given to an English firm was awar< ed to the 
partner of a member of the jury. The personal portion 
of the letter, however, we do not publish, 


| commissioners having considered the matter, 
make a communication to the registrar, either 
directing him to seal, or confirming his refusal 


confirming his grounds and reasons, This de- 
cision of the commissioners, if adverse to the 
official referees, is communicated to the parties 
by the registrar by means of a letter, and this 
letter (as I understand the matter) terminates 
the case, as the official referees (as we may 
suppose) consider that they cannot recall their 
award, and make another, in a direction dia- 


but whether the official referees are right in 
this, their supposed view of the case, I do not 
pretend to judge. One main object, therefore, 
| of the Bill in question is to provide a cure for 
this anomalous state of things, so as to ensure 
a decision in every instance in which a ques- 
tion is referred to the tribunal appointed to 
decide the same. It is understood that a 
great number of cases which have been re- 
ferred in the above-mentioned manner to the 
commissioners, have resulted in a confirma- 





or grounds and reasons for such his refusal. The | forcibly impress me when I come to town, as 


is my wont, once a quarter. 
Then, when disposed to seek fresh air, I 
enter the Green-park from Pimlico, ramble up 


to seal, but not (as I understand the matter) | Constitution-hill, looking for a turn on to the 


green sward, which, as I remember, formerly 
was accessible through a wicket close to the 
north-east angle of Buckingham House; but 
an iron range of spikes (my little boy in the 
Charter-house calls them a ferrea seges) inter- 
cepted my purpose, therefore I was forced to 
walk on a short half mile close to the Iron 
Duke, before I could make a traverse towards 


metrically opposite, it may be, to the former; | the turf. 


Would it not be a great convenience to the 
multitude to have a wicket just at the point 
referred to? Between Piccadilly and Pimlico 
it is in the direct line, and could not prejudice 
the Palace, nor expose it to any annoyance. 

Before my rustication, on a summer's 
morning, I used. to walk occasionally up to 
Primrose-hill, and througli the Regent’s-park ; 
and here, too, it strikes me that a wicket is 
much wanted for a footway entrance between 
the North Gate (Avenue-road) and Hanover 
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Gate, a distance of three-quarters of a mile. 
This part of the park abuts on Portland Town, 





The corporation of Cork have decided on the 
erection of a new Town-hall, to cost about 


with a dense —,. having no access but | 12,0001. or 15,0001. The new building will 
by a circuit of half a mile: there isa bridge | contain all the necessary corporate offices, 
just midway, across the canal, opposite to| together with a large room for public assem- 
Portland-terrace, but this bridge is dedicated | blies, mayor’s reception-rooms, library, town- 
solely to the use of one elderly gentleman, to clerk and treasurer’s offices, &e., &c. Plans, 
whom the privilege is given, together with | &c., are being received for same, and a pre- 
about one acre of pasture inside the park, and| mium of 50/1. for the first, and 25/. for the! 





about three acres of the margin external to the 
canal ! 


Here there are also several iron fences 


second design, has been offered. | 
National model and agricultural schools are 


(what Tom calls the ferrea seges: this I sup-|to be erected at Kilkenny, and the sites for. 


and the people are of course excluded by them. 
Some people may think I make mountains 
of mole hills, when I mention another little 


blot—it is in fact a little hill, nearly opposite | 


to Mr. Hope’s mansion in Piccadilly: it de- 
notes the spot where stood the lately demolished 
ranger’s house (for this park of about 90 acres 
had also a ranger). ‘This little hill (some may 
call it molecule) is useful in its way, for it is 


the play-ground of urchins, perhaps young’ 


commissioners,— at, “ I’m king of the 
castle,’—this mound, formed doubtless for 
effect from Piccadilly as a feature in landscape 
gardening, is trodden bare into a russet arena 
for the before-mentioned infantine and regal 
sport. Now, sir, one pennyworth of clover 
seed would sow, and about fifty iron hurdles 


(without spikes) would defend, still safe, this | 
not ungraceful barrow or tumulus, which | 
might still keep the memory of departed | 


rangers “ green in our souls.” 

Small points like this may appear trifling, 
but they arrest the eye; and architects are not 
always regardless of small embellishments: 
although a sculptor seldom inserts a glass eye, 
we see that he sometimes gilds a spear, as in 
the group at the British Museum ! 

TristRAM CouNTERQUIT. 





IRISH ARCHITECTURAL AND RAILWAY 
DOINGS. 


Tue Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway | 
Company are erecting a new station and other | 
works at Poyntz Pass, in the county of Ar- | 


magh: tenders are being received for the 
execution of the works in conformity with the 
drawings of the company’s architect. 


The late jail and county court-house of Car- | 


rickfergus are to be converted into a convict 


pose to be the botanical name for a new crop), | 


same are being approved of by the architect to | 
ithe Commissioners of National Education, | 
from whose designs the new buildings will be | 
constructed. 
| A handsome piece of plate, consisting of a' 
|massive silver cup and salver, has been pre- 
sented to Mr. G. W. Hemans, C.E., by the 
Midland Great Western Railway Company, as | 
a token of their appreciation of his services’ 
while professionally engaged for them in the 
construction of the line from Dublin to Galway. | 
The cup is chased in high relief, the cover and 
base being set off with bosses of highly-finished 
silver. Both articles were manufactured by 
Messrs. West and Son, of Dublin. 

The new military chapel in connection with 


| 


| die, and Islam will wither away, and the En- 


glishman straining far over to hold his loved 
India, will _ a firm foot on the banks of 
the Nile and sit in the seats of the Faithful, 
and still that sleepless rock will lie watching 
and watching the works of the new busy race, 
with those same sad earnest eyes, and the same 
tranquil mien everlasting. You dare not mock 
at the Sphynx.” 

A Treatise on Investments; being a popular 
Exposition of the Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of each kind of Investment, and 
of its Liability to Depreciation and Loss. 
By Ropert ArtrHuR Warp, Solicitor, 
Maidenhead, Berks. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1852. 


Tue object of this little work is to give to 


small capitalists (chiefly) such information 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
each kind of investment as will enable 
them to place out their money in the man- 
ner they may deem most desirable. All 


technical language is avoided. The in- 
structions are not intended to obviate the 


necessity of legal advice, but to guide the 
| capitalist in his decisions and in his instrue- 


‘tions to his solicitor. At the end of the 


the barracks of Belfast has been recently | volume are some useful tables, by which an- 


opened for divine worship. 





Books. 

The Almanack of the Fine Arts for the year 
1852. London: Rowney and Co., Rath- 
bone-place. 

We have before now expressed ourselves 

warmly in recommendation of this publication. 

‘It contains a large amount of information 

|connected with its specialty, very pleasantly 

| put together by Mr. Buss, and should be in 


| nuities, values, &c., may be calculated. On 

the subject of property purchased through 
| building societies, and money lent to them, the 
| author, though not professing to be versant 

with the working of such societies, seems to 
agree with us as to the risks of loss and ruin 
|from the false principles on which many of 
| these societies have been based. 


| 
| 





FRiscellanea. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE Manvure Com- 


| the hands of every artist. We have, however, | pany.—An adjourned special meeting of the 
to express our surprise, as we did last year, at | Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company was 
the singular incompleteness of the list of| held on the 2nd inst., to receive the report of 
“architects and architectural draughtsmen:”’— |the committee of investigation, which was so 
in fact, it is not a list atall. This is the less | far satisfactory that, notwithstanding great 
excusable as there is a published list of the | discouragements, the shareholders still enter- 
'members of the Institute of Architects readily | tain the hope of being able to carry on their 

obtainable. ‘The list of sculptors is also in- | operations in pumping away a portion of that 

complete. | foul liquid which now adds to the impurity of 
the river. A strong impression prevailed at the 
| meeting that the company is entitled to the co- 





The Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topogra- 
Part V. 


depét for the northern district: they have! Ply of England. J. H. Parker, 


been purchased by the Board of Public Works |,, Oxford and London. : 
for 5901. |Tuis part is devoted to Huntingdonshire, a 


A new line of railway is proposed to be con- | county which contains a number of interesting 


structed from Ballibay to Enniskillen, and the | Churches. It has been surveyed expressly for 
Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway Company | the purpose by Mr. Caveler, who has incorpo- 
are applying to Government for leave to bring | rated the few notes left by Mr. Rickman on 
in a Bill to empower their making same. this county with his own, 

A new railway is also proposed between 





Kells and Cavan, and application is being | Edthen. In Two Parts. London: Longman, 


made for leave to construct it. 
The corporation of Belfast have decided on 


the erection of a new Town Hall; and the Corn | 


Exchange, lately noticed in Toe Buitper, 
is advancing towards completion under the 
direction of Mr. Thos. Jackson, architect. 

The O’Connell monument, lately described 
by us as having been designed by Dr. Petrie, 
is to be erected immediately, and tenders for 
the execution of the works are being received, 
in conformity with the working drawings, &c., 
by Mr. P. Byrne, architect. 

A new line of railway from Athenry to 
Westport is in contemplation; and it is stated 
that the Treasury are willing to advance the 
sum of 300,0001. for its construction, on the 
same conditions as those on which the exten- 
sion from Athlone to Galway were granted. 

The Committee of Natural History of the 
Royal Dublin Society have been debating since 
May last to whom the munificent premium of 
101., offered by them for the best designs for 
a building to cost 2,500/., should be awarded. 
Four sets of plans have been sent in by resi- 
dent architects, and there appears to be as 
little chance as ever of this “ business-like 
committee” coming to a conclusion. 

The works between Jerpoint Hill and Water- 
ford and the Waterford and Kilkenny Rail- 
way are in full operation, with the exception 
of some parts where the works are at a stand 
for want of ground. 


Brown, and Co. 1851. 


operation and assistance of the puddic, inasmuch 
las they are actually effecting, although on a 
| very limited scale, the great object so long and 
loudly called for; and that they are doing that 
‘at their own expense as a company which is 
| proposed to be done much less pertectly at an 
lenormous charge on the rate-payers of the 
metropolis. A correspondent on the subject 
| says, “The Commissioners of Sewers have 
| promulgated two grand schemes for inter- 
| cepting the sewage and conducting it to a dis- 


Messrs. LonNGMAN have wisely selected this | tance below the inhabited districts on both 
pleasantest hook “ from the East” (such is the | sides of the river; but when brought there at 
meaning of the title) that we have yet had, for | an incalculable expense, and with great inter- 
their “ Traveller’s Library.” As the writer ference with local arrangements, it is to be all 
says in his preface,—“ You may listen to him | pumped into the Thames! not only wasted, 
for ever without learning much in the way of | but polluting the water to a great degree, and 
| statistics; but, perhaps, if you bear with him |to an extent that must be noxious and in- 
‘long enough, you may find yourself [not] jurious! Surely, if parties could be en- 
slowly and faintly impressed with the realities |couraged and assisted to draw. off this foul 
‘of Eastern Travel.” His picture of the plague | water at various points, and render it available 
‘at Cairo is a fearful one, and his account of for fertilisation, the money so spent would be 
|Lady Hester Stanhope’s conversations very | infinitely less, and the result incomparably 
‘curious. We give a paragraph from the better, than conducting the water so far, and 
‘writer’s chapter on the Sphynx :— disposing of it so absurdly and injuriously.” 
| Laugh and mock if you will at the worship} Burnt Cray For Mortar or Roaps.— 
lof stone idols, but mark ye this, ye breakers | A correspondent wants to know, Ist, the sort 
‘of images, that in one regard the stone idol | of clay which is burnt, ground, and used as a 
‘bears awful semblance of Deity—unchangeful- | component of the mortar employed in building 
' ness in the midst of change—the same seeming | the railway station at King’s-cross ; 2nd, the 
will and intent, for ever and ever inexorable! | mode in which such clay is burnt? that is, whe- 
Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and | ther in kiln or otherwise, the fest of sufficient 
Egyptian kings—upon Greek and Roman, | burning, and the like; 3rd, the mode in, or 





upon Arab and Ottoman conquerors—upon 
Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern empire— 
upon battle and pestilence—upon the ceaseless 
misery of the Egyptian race—upon keen-eyed 
travellers—Herodotus yesterday, and Warbur- 
ton to-day--upon all and more this unworldly 
Sphynx has watched, and watched like a Pro- 


machinery by, which the burnt clay is ground; 
and, 4th, will the ground clay preserve its vir- 
tue for a considerable, and if so, what length 
of time? We have ourselves used this ma- 
terial to a considerable extent for ballasting be- 
tween the lines of a railway. In this case the 
clay was piled in heaps with a small quantity 





vidence with the same earnest eyes, and the ‘of breeze interspersed and fired. It may be 
same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall | crushed in a lime-mill. 
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Rock-cut Caves or AURUNGABAD.—At 
a meeting of the Asiatic Society, on the 15th, 
Mr. Bradley read an account of the Rock-cut 
Caves of Aurungabad. The ruins of these 
Buddhist and Jain Cave-temples are found in 
the hills, within half an hour’s walk to the 
north of Aurungabad ; and are half concealed 
by fallen rocks and earth. Much of the sculp- 
ture still remains in tolerable preservation ; but 
the surprising wonders of Ellora have caused 
these caves to be hitherto but little noticed. 
The locality is marked by a small Jain cave, 
which is kept whitewashed by the devotees of 
the city: the other caves are more or less con- 
cealed by bushes, and accumulated rubbish. 
They are eleven in number, scattered over a 
space of about a mile and a half, and form 
three distinct groups. With the exception of 
the small cave first alluded to, they are all 
vihira, or monastic caves, accompanied by the 
usual daghopa. One cave alone, containing a 
gigantic figure of a recumbent Buddha ob- 
taining beatitude, appears to bear marks of 
antiquity. An arrangement seldom found in 
Buddhist excavations, but frequent in Brah- 
minical and Jain caves, is here adopted—that 
of isolating the sanctum from the external wall 
by a passage going round it, containing cha- 
pels, and lateral cells for the priests. The walls 
appear to liave been once covered with stucco 
paintings, which are now so obliterated, that 
their character cannot be determined ; but the 
ornamental carving on the pillars, thrones, &c. 
is the exact counterpart of that at Ellora and 
Ajunta. In the second group of caves the 
general character of the sculpture is also Bud- 
dhistical. In one, however, there is a figure 
of Lakshmi seated, with two elephants pouring 
water over her. The most remarkable feature 
in this division is a series of eight groups of 
sculpture, representing, on projecting ledges, 
various figures in the attitude of prayer to the 
idol. The third group consists of three caves, 
all of which have been left in an unfinished 
state. 

Sr. TuHomas’s TEMPORARY CHURCH, 
WatTERLOO-ROAD, LAMBETH.—The premises 
which have been converted to this purpose 
were formerly those ofa builder. The four upper 
workshops have been arranged as a church. 
The part beneath is about to be converted into 
national schools; an extensive shed building 
into ragged schools ; and the house flanking the 
entrance next the road will be residences for 
the masters and mistresses. The whole estab- 
lishment will be rather an auxiliary to the per- 
manent church. The entrance opens into a 
square vestibule (formerly the gateway); and 
from this, by an enclosed staircase, an ascent is 
effected to the church qui‘e separate from the 
rest of the establishment. The church has 
the old openings for windows, filled with lead 
lights in quarries: itis arranged with a chancel 
and vestries on each side of open screen-work, 
extremely plain, with curtain hangings to the 
vestries. The seats are all open framed, and, 
with the pulpit and prayer desk, are of a very 

lain ecclesiastical character. The works are 

ing done by Mr. Higgs, of Davies-street, 
Berkeley-square, under the direction of Mr. S. 
S. Teulon. 

Proposed RestorRATION OF GADDESBY 
Cuurcu. — Endeavours are being made to 
raise funds for the restoration of the church of 
St. Luke, at Gaddesby, a beautiful and perfect 
specimen of the Decorated style of architecture, 
the pride of Leicestershire. During the last 
two centuries, this church has gone sadly to 








' dows, I ascribe to the reign of Edward I., at! Torncrease THe ILLUMINATING PowgR 
which period the severity of the horizontal lines, or Gas.—In one of your late numbers, you 
of the Early English style was scarcely relaxing, | allude to a recent patent for improvements in 


the string courses being still continued through | 
the jamb-mouldings of the windows, as seen in| 
the belfry openings of the tower, while the 
quatrefoiled circles in conjunction with the 
lancet heads of the hghts were beginning to 
shadow forth the more perfect development of 
the beautiful geometrical tracery of the win- | 
dows, which attained its zenith in the two sub- 
sequent reigns, as seen in the belfry windows 
and the Dormer openings of the broach, The 
broach itself is an Early English feature, but 
was retained by the architects of this reign. 
Like most adopted features in architecture, the 
broach had its origin in buildings of simple 
construction and rude materials, being derived 
from the low shingle roof of the towers often 
met with in the Early Norman churches, espe- 
cially in Normandy itself.” 
EccLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE 
CAMDEN Society.—At a committee meeting 
on Noy. 18, the scheme for founding a “ School 
of Art for Artist-workmen,” suggested by Mr. 
Allen in THe BurLper, was brought forward, 
and a general opinion was expressed favourable 
to the design. Among the letters read was one 
from the Rev. Dr. Garstin, with respect to the 
design furnished by Mr. Carpenter for the 
church at Point de Galle, in Ceylon. The, 
plans, though designed on the data furnished 
from the island, were now considered not well 
suited to the climate, and some conversation 
ensued on the modifications possibly required 
for the speluncar theory of tropical church 
building, now advocated by the society, in 
places where, as on the coasts of Ceylon, it is 
considered as important to admit the sea- 
breezes as it is to exclude the light and heat of 
the sun. Some drawings of Swedish churches, 
their fittings and decorations, by M. Mandel- 
gren, of Stockholm, were examined, and it was 
determined that a round church, with a round 
apsidal chancel, which appeared among the 
drawings, might form the motif of an alterna-_ 
tive cemetery chapel. It was determined to’ 
give assistance to a farmer, carpenter, and inn- | 
keeper, whois substituting in his parish church | 
capital oak seats of great substance and of ex- | 
cellent construction for the old pews, setting | 
up stalls for the choir in the chancel, and a) 
reading-desk and pulpit of oak,—all this very | 
much at his own cost, and with the joint 


the manufacture of gas, the object of which is 
to render the gases resulting from the decom. 
position of water suitable for lighting pur- 
poses, by passing them over cannel coal in the 
process of distillation. I witnessed some ex- 
periments of this nature with the gases obtained 


‘from wood in the manufacture of pyroligneous 


acid, and have myself, for some time past, been 
making a series, using several descriptions of 
slightly illuminating gas, but principally those 
given out by peat and the lowest quality of 
coals, and the results are highly interesting. 
I find that a certain volume of such gas when 
passed through a heated retort containing Lan- 
cashire cannel coal, becomes of much greater 
illuminating power than the same volume of 
such gas mechanically mixed in a gasholder 
with the gas given out by the cannel; indeed, 
some of my experiments show this increase to 
be at least 50 per cent. when our common coal 
gas is so treated, as 10,000 feet of it may be 
passed through the retorts containing a ton of 
Lancashire cannel in the process of distilla- 
tion, and the result will be 20,000 feet of gas 
equal in quality to that given out by the cannel 
alone, and it incurs no perceptible deterioration 
by being retained in a gasholder for several 
days.—C. C. 

ANTIQUARIAN Gossip AT NeWcastLe.— 
At the usual monthly meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, on 5th ultimo, reported by the 
Gateshead Observer, a paper by Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde was read, on the site of the Roman 
Bremetenracum, fixing it at Ribchester; while 
Camden, Horsley, Hodgson, Bruce, and others, 
had tolerably well made up their minds to 
confer the honour on Brampton, near Carlisle. 
Mr. Henry Glasford Potter has presented the 
Society with two papers on his discoveries 
within the station of Birdoswald, the Roman 
Amboglanna. Mr. Poiter has, at considerable 
cost, exhumed two of the gates of the camp, as 
also some of the interior buildings, and has 
taken measures for their preservation. During 
this summer the Duke of Northumberland has 
had a portion of the court-yard of Warkworth 
Castle ridded of the débris which had long 
lain there, and exhumed the bases of several 
piers, which, in all probability, have supported 
the roof of a large hall. Mr. Benjamin Green 
has lately completed series of plans and eleva- 


labour of himself and his son, a lad of seven- tions of the remains of Prudhoe Castle, whence 
teen. | the Duke obtains the title of Baron Prudhoe. 
A Monster Frower SHow.—Will you; Sr. ANpRew’s, HoL_sorn.—lIn last week’s 
allow me to suggest that a monster Flower and | BuILDER, page 750, Mr. Scott asks, “‘ whether 
Botanical Show should be held in the Glass | there were ever any frescoes on the western 
Palace at a time when the greatest variety of wall of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, prior to the 
blossom and luxurious foliage could be ob- | repairs and erection of the little galleries about 
tained? This would afford an opportunity to, 1820?” There were two paintings formerly 
all the amateur florists and nurserymen in the | existing there, one of “Our Saviour giving 
united kingdom to come in amicable compe- | Sight to the Blind,” and another representing 
tition for prizes which could be awarded out |“ The Sermon on the Mount.” ‘These are 
of the entrance fee; which would also be/| mentioned in “ Allen’s History of London,” 
amply sufficient to cover all possible expense. | vol. iii., 614, and also alluded to in Mr, 
Doubtless Prince Albert or the Queen would | Godwin’s work on the London Churches. 
join their illustrious names in connection with | En passant I may perhaps be allowed to corect 
the scheme, giving it éclat, and presiding at a|a trifling error in vol. 3, ))». 591, of the “ Lives 
display of the beauties of nature, to which | of the Chancellors.” ‘The choice of an instru- 
“Solomon in all his glory” was not to be | ment forthe Temple Church, by Judge Jeffries, 
compared. I feel assured that every class of | is well known: “‘ He decreed for Smith’s, the 
society would co-operate to crown with success | deep tones of whose organ still charm us. 
the auspicious event. It could be made inter- Harris’s went to Wolverhampton.” It might 
national by allowing the continental growers | certainly have been sent there, but at all events 
to assist at the inauguration of the goddess | it came back, for St. Andrew’s, Holborn, pos- 
Flora. If arrangements could be made, I | sesses the very instrument rejected at the trial 





deeay, and until within the last few weeks— | think the contribution of a display of living | 
when, by the munificence of a liberal individual choice birds, British and foreign, would 
in the parish, it was in part rescued from its greatly add to the effect, combining amuse- 
deplorable condition — was in a lamentable ment and instruction for the visitors.—H. B. 


state. Mr. {. L, Walker, by whom plans for 
the restoration have 
appears that the first formal grant by the 


Crown of the manor and church of Rothley to. 


the Knights Templars bears date 14 Henry III., 


A.D. 1230, at which period a chapel must have | 


existed at Gaddesby, as evidenced by the re- 


mains of the south doorway, which is of Early 


English workmanship, having the 

column and foliated capital of that period ; and 
this doorway I believe to be in its original 
position. The tower and broach, and the nave, 
as far upwards as the sills of the clerestory win- 


n made, says,—‘ It 


| Insrirere or British Arcuitects.— 
On Monday, the Ist instant, Mons. M. P. 
Gauthier and Mons. O. Huvé, of France ; 
Herr Stein, Aix-la-Chapelle; and Senor Lo- 
renzo Hidalga, Mexico, were elected corre- 
sponding members. A paper was read relative 
| to the formation of a School of Art for Artist 
Workmen, and to the establishment of a 
_Maseum of Medieval Art, by Mr. C. Bruce 
| Allen, which led to an animated discussion. 
We are compelled to postpone mention of it, 
also several letters on the subject which have 
|Teached us. 





above mentioned, and which in quality of tone 
is reckoned to be of hardly inferior merit.— 
A. W. H. 

Tue Iron Trape.—The Welsh iron works, 
especially those in Monmouthshire and the hill 
districts, are in a very inactive and depressed 
state. Men have been discharged at Llanelly, 
and some of the other works are likely, it is 
thought, to follow the example. Meanwhile, 
as the Welsh go down, the Staffordshire be- 
come a little more buoyant, or rather a little 
less flat, although pig-iron has, in certain 
cases been sold at a somewhat less price than 
heretofore. The Stourbridge miners struck 


for an advance of wages, but gave in. They 
have only three or four days’ work a week on 
an average, 
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Cas Depots.—Cab-stands are nuisances ; say, from high authority, that ‘ the business of! Lee Drarwace.—We have received from 
dirty cabs are nuisances; but the worst nui- book-keeping is extremely easy when once the Mr. J. Bailey Denton, of Gravely, a note dis- 


sance of all is an uncivil and extortionate accounts are properly arranged ;’ but it admits | 
driver. Let us see how we can remedy all no cessation: the work must be continuous: it | 
this. In the first place start a cab company cannot with safety be laid aside and resumed | 
at a fare of 4d. or 6d. per mile: the first price, at pleasure ; and a trader may realise to himself | 
if a profit can be made at it, will pay best. | an almost indubitable certainty that sooner or 
Let the company engage and pay their drivers later certain and unavoidable punishment or | 
weekly wages. Let them take livery stables loss will attend the breach of this duty, while | 
opening into the principal streets and thorough- nothing is likelier to keep a man within com-_ 
fares, and indicate them by day and night pass than the constantly having before his eyes | 
signals. Let every station or stables have a the state of his affairs in a regular course of 
stable-master or manager; and against the| account. * * * Subjection to method 
office wall paint up a square table with the and rule is the first thing to which the trader 
fare from that station to every leading place in should frame himself, and, though for a time 
London in miles and half-miles. The person it may prove constraining, yet by degrees, and 
wanting a cab goes to the nearest station, from experince of its happy effects, it becomes 
says where he wishes to be driven to, refers to natural and agreeable.” 
the table, and pays the fare to the station-| MepitevaAL Mope.Luiers.—At the annual 
master, The empty cab goes to the nearest meeting of the Sheffield School of Design, 
station to that point at which the fare is put Dr. Branson, in moving a vote of thanks to 
down, or back again, as the station-master,| Mr. Young Mitchell and the assistant masters, 
directs. The company is thus directly respon- said, with reference to an appeal to nature for 
sible for any mismanagement, and could not designs, —In the chapter-house of York 
be robbed by their men, as the station-masters Minster, designs from objects in nature were 
would be required to keep a tabulated book, in introduced most skilfully, arranged with all 
which every fare would be entered, with the the perfection of artistic principle; and there 
cab-driver’s number, &c., the hour and minute were found certain very remarkable evidences 
of driver’s exit and return, &c., which would of the study of nature. They there found the 
afford a constant check upon master and man. | oak, the ivy, the thorn, the maple, and the 
I venture to say, if this system was properly strawberry, carved in the decorations almost 
conducted, the cab company would find their; as though they were living plants. Although 
greatest difficulty would be to supply the! he did not know much about their modes of 
public demand upon them.—E. J. instruction in design in those days, there was 
DopENHAM CHURCH, WoRCESTERSHIRE. a Curious circumstance connected with this 
—About a mile beyond Broadwas, on the! chapter-house, which might throw some light 
right hand side of the road, stands the little upon the way in which they worked. He had 
chapel of Dodenham, which reminded me of a| been given to understand on what he con- 
saying of Charles II., who, when in discussion | sidered good authority, that there existed some 
on the apparent unity of Christians, was wont | records connected with the Minster, and among 
to declare that he knew of no “ visible church” | them a curious bill, in which there were items 
except that of Harrow-on-the-Hill. Dodenham | forclay for modellers, and for leaves and plants 
chapel would have formed no exception to the for modellers, leaving every reason to suppose 
rule laid down by the witty monarch, for indeed that they modelled the part to be decorated, 
it is “invisible, or but dimly seen” through | and then twisted around it the living plant or 
the trees by which it is surrounded; and were ornament, thus giving a life and spirit to the 
it not for the sheet-iron, or whatever other | work which could only be attained by similar 
metal it is, with which some artistic chapel- | means. 
warden has encased the litile spire, it would} Socrery or Antravaries.—On Thurs- 
probably be passed by unnoticed. ‘The chapel | day evening last week Lord Londesborough 
is like a small barn, being as it were a mere | communicated to the president a letter from 
shell of a building. The roof is open to the, Mr.C. R.Smith respecting some antiquarian re- 
tiles, and one can see up from the pavement of searches recently made in Yorkshire under his 
the church, through the old oak frame-work of | lordship’s auspices. ‘The report included an 
what must be denominated the tower, into its) account of a Roman bridge over the river 
pyramidal continuation, which I have dignified Cock, at its junction with the Wharfe or 
by the name of aspire. The walls are as old| Wharve at Grimston, near ‘'adcaster, the 
as the period of the Conquest, as attested by Calcaria of the Romans. his bridge, which 
the masonry and the small and plain Norman | is in a very perfect condition, has hitherto been 
lights. ‘The hand of the “ improver” has been | unnoticed by antiquaries and topographers, 
busy even here: a window in the north wall although the antiquities of the immediate 
hasJ been cut into a very peculiar shape ; the neighbourhood have been often explored. It 
heads of other windows and of the door have is a single arch of a 12-foot span of very solid 
been made square, the latter having wooden 


masonry, the stones of the foundation being | 


claiming the authorship of a communication on 
this subject in THe Buitpver of 15th alt., 
with his name appended thereto. We inserted 
the communication referred to on the sole 
responsibility of Mr. Bailey Denton, of Gravely, 
whom the signature appeared to us plainly to 
indicate; and we cannot sufficiently express 
our indignation at the circumstance that, by a 
virtual forgery, such as this appears to be, 
Mr. Denton’s name should have been imposed 
upon us, to induce us to publish what 
Mr. Denton did not dictate, and what now 
appears to be quite inconsistent with his senti- 
ments. Every one is interested in the de- 
tection of a person pravtising a deception of 
this sort. We, ourselves, have not the slight- 
est reason to impugn Capt. Dawson’s motives. 

Srone at Hasrincs.—Permit me to 
correct a slight mistake in the article which 
appeared in your last number on the building 
materials at the Exhibition. In that article it 
is stated that the “ grey calcareous rock,” 
exhibited in No. 50, and used as a building 
stone at Hastings and St. Leonard’s, is “ from 
Tilgate Forest.” This is not the case. It is 
obtained from the East-cliff at Hastings, which 
is a part of the same formation as the Forest, 
the “ Tilgate beds ” overlying the sand and 
clay of the Weald. ‘Tilgate Forest is in the 
northern part of the county of Sussex, and is 
between twenty and thirty miles distant from 
Hastings.—J. R. 

A Question,—Will you have the kindness 
to elicit from one of your correspondents who 
may be better versed in algebra than myself a 
solution of the underwritten example, which is 
taken from ‘“* Wood’s Algebra,” by Lund, 
13th Edition, example 21, under the head of 
“ Greatest Common Measure,” viz. :—Find 
the Greatest Common Measure of 26 + 425 — 
3a* — 1623 + lla® + 122—9 and 625+ 
20a — 12a — 482° + 2227 +12. Answer— 
a3+a%— 52+ 37?—G. E.G. 

THe Timber Trape.—Owing to the un- 
precedented influx into London of vessels 
laden with foreign woud goods this season, the 
managers of the wood-dock establishments 
have found it requisite to make extraordinary 
arrangements, in order to provide space for 
the housing of the wood in the bonding pre- 
mises. An excess of nearly 100 sail, with 
between 15,000 and 20,000 tons, had lately 
already arrived, and other cargoes were then 
expected. 

Move. CorraGes For Marriep Sga- 
MEN’S Famities.— The Nautical Standard 
suggests the formation, in addition to the 
Sailors’ Home for single men at Portsmouth, 
of a number of cottages for the more deserving 
of the wives of seamen, to be let at a self-sup- 
porting rent. The Board of Ordnance are now 
adding to their two hundred cottages for fami- 


jambs and top, and the old inscriptions on the | particularly large, and on one side extending lies at Woolwich, and the Standard thinks the 
walls are now hidden beneath plentiful lava-| along the margin of the river several yards. | Admiralty might apply to Parliament for power 
tions of whitewash. There is here a round On some of these stones, masons’ marks | to erect such cottages ; and hopes, at all events, 


massive font, ornamented with the chevron, | occur. 
being probably of the same date with the chapel. | 
—A Rambler, in Worcestershire Chronicle. 


that it will largely subscribe towards so com- 


Pavine For Cattie Srauis.—At a meet- | mendable an object. ; 
ing of the Highland Agricultural Society, held | LighTHOUSE aT SINGAPORE.—The Sia- 


Booxkeepinc: A JupGe’s Apvice to. last week, Mr. Maxwell, before the commence- | g4@pore Free Press, of 3rd October, announces 
Burtpers.—In a recent case of importance | ment of the discussion, called the attention of the completion of a lighthouse on the Pedra 
in the Court of Bankruptcy, the judge made | the meeting to specimens of grooved bricks Branco Rock, at the entrance to the Straits of 
some remarks on the keeping of books, for laying the floors of cattle stalls, invented Singapore, and called the Horsburgh Light- 


amongst builders chiefly, which merit atten- and manufactured by Mr. Forbes at the Newark 
tion, and which at all events it is our duty to brickworks, near Ellon, in Aberdeenshire. 


aid the judge in bringing before those to whom heir peculiarity consisted in the bricks being | 


his remarks chiefly referred. ‘There is much slit in the surface and grooved in the centre ; 
reason to fear,” said his lordship, “that the the grooves communicating with a larger brick 
standard of commercial morality must be of of similar construction, on the principle of a 


house, in memory of the late hydrographer to 
the India House. For this, the first light in 
the China seas, the mariner is indebted to Mr. 
J.T. Thomson, the Government surveyor, who 
designed and executed the work. It is a tower 
95 feet in height from high water level, and 


small estimation in the sight of many when main drain, which receives their contents, and built of granite. The rock on which it is built 
we discover that the most castes | neces- forms the grip or gutter. He mentioned that he '8 10 miles from land. The lantern, dome, 
sary duty of a trader’s life, 1 mean the obliga- had received from Sir John Forbes, and various and lighting — on the Holophotal 
tion of keeping a methodical record of all his practical farmers in Aberdeenshire, statements | system, Inv ente E da r. T. Stephenson, C.E., 
deatings, is so constantly neglected. It is certifying the advantages of the invention in were made in Edmburgh by Messrs. Adie, 


matter of almost daily occurrence when atrader point of cleanliness, economy of litter, 


and | opticians, and Milne, brassfounders, in accord- 


becomes bankrupt to find that his books comfort, and that he understood the bricks | ance with the design, and under the directions 


have been badly kept, or, if well kept up to a, were sold at the kiln at 8s. per 100, 160 being 
certain point, t yo are greatly in arrear, , sufficient for four animals. 

the most important of all, a cash-book, being; PorTLAND Cement Stass.—The great 
oftentimes altogether wanting ; and among Cement slab exhibited by Robins and Co. of 
large traders my experience leads me to think Great Scotland-yard, has been presented to 
that this happens most frequently with builders. | the Royal Commissioners, and by their orders 
The consequence is serious both to the bank- has been placed in front of the Achilles statue 


rupt and to creditors. * ° * Inmay in Hyde Park. 


| 


of Messrs. Stevenson, civil engineers. The 
workmen employed in the construction were 
from various countries, no fewer than eleven 
different languages being spoken, so that 
many directions to be given by signs. 
The total cost of the work was about 5,400/, 
The light is seen at 15 miles, the curvature of 
the earth preventing its being further visible, 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
IRON BRIDGES AND PIERS. 


Drepce’s taper balance, on tension, in small 
bridges, with the same weight of iron, is three 
times the strength of the common principle, and 
this advantage rapidly increases to ten, twenty, and 
forty times, and so on, as bridges are increased in 
span; and in point of safety and inflexibility, it is 
equally superior. Dredge’s taper balance girder 
possesses the same relative advantages over the 
common girder bridge.—JamEs Drepce, Bath. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of two villas at Peckham-rye, Surrey. | 


Mr. Berriman, architect. 


- = * 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
CHARLES CAVE, Esa, CairMan. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq, Dervuty-CrarnMayn, 

A New Scae or Premivas on Insurances for the whole term of 
life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction has 
been made at all ages below 50 years. , 

Four-Fir7Tns, or 8 per cent. of the profits, are assiened to policies 
every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the sum insured ; 
to an immediate payment in cash; or to the reduction aud ulti- 
mate extinction of future premiums 

One-Tuirp of the premium on Insurances of 5002. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; by which means 1,500/, may be 
insured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1,0001, 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of 501. and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Secunrrry.— Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its large subscribed capital from the risk incurred by 
members of Mutual Societies. 

Ixscrances without participation in profits may be effected at 
reduced rates, SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

*,* A commission allowed to solicitors who introduce business, 





PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH; 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOOLS, BY MEANS OF ASSU : 


URANCE, 
HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 





Tarrant .....ccccecceceseeenenseneasersneens £1,833 
Wallbutton ‘ Jana beineaunens 1,670 
Thompson and Son 1,645 
Acock saiautes : 1,622 
Burtenshaw 1,367 
GINS scccvccnarsvecsenssoceeduamnsensnesacs 1,345 








| 
a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ F. 8.” (the subject has been fully treated of), “J. E.,” | 
“J, K.C.,” “8.8.T.,” “C.D.” (we have no clear evi- 
dence as to the vegetable gas), “I. B. W.,” “J. N.,” “A 

Delicate Man” (touches delicate ground), “ F. and B.,” 
“GP.” “E.P.,” “H.andS.,” “J.B.” (Liverpool), 
on. T. B..” “Dr. K.,” ‘Privy Council,” “J. P.,” 
“W.A.P..” “A.B.,” Norwich (all such inquirers we | 
are compelled to refer to our advertisements), ““R.W.A.,” | 
«TT. W.,” “ A Real Working Man,” ‘“ A Working Man,” | 
“C,H.” “EE. W.” (will appear), “H.C.,” “T. G.,” | 
«J_8.,” “The Judge.” A number of long papers stand 
over for consideration. 

NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the} 
‘* Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


“ Books and Addresses,” —We have not time to point ou 
books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ENNETI’S THERMOMETERS, 65, 
d Cheapside.—Railways, baths, churches, gardens, and chy- 
mists SUPPLIED with every kind of THERMOMETER at this 
manufactory, where 1,000 may be had for 501, or may be selected 
from, at 1s each, in 8-inch boxwood frames; larger sizes to suit | 
every place. purpose, and climate. Barometers at equally moderate 

rics BEN -TT. Watch, Clock, and Instrument Maker to the 
Roval Observatory, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, and 
the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


L_JGHTERAGE.— To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 


Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lighterage.—The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe- 
tition -CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, Lambeth. 


al Ty - 7 
ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER TUBING, for Gas Fittines, Chemical Purposes, 
Fire Engines, Manure Pumps, &e -JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
Sole Manufacturer (and Licensee), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, begs to invite the attention of Architects, Builders, 
Engineers, and the trade generally, to the Vulcanized India- 
Rubber Tubing, which is now manufactured from 1-8-inch bore 
and upwards, in lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of various strengths, 
suitable to the purposes for which it isapplied. VULCANIZED | 
HOSE for FIRE ENGINES, LIQUID MANURE, and for con- 
veying HOT WATER to BATHS in DWELLING-HOUSES aud 
BREWERIES, manufactured to resist great pressures of any 
lencth and size to order. ne 
*,* Testimonials may be had on application at the 


Manufactory. s 
N.B. VULCANIZED WASHERS and SHEET RUBBER or 
Steam and Hot Water Pipes, and Packings for Pistons and Gland- 
Boxes of Steam Engines, cut any size to order. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of Sashes and Frames,and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury -square.— Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmauship, | 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 4) 
DOORS, and a large variety of | 
Sashes and Frames,alwayson sale. - 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- | 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This | 
Establishment is worth the notice 




















| Leicester-square. London; 15, 


| MOLYNEUX, 2, 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
tachelor’s-walk, Dublin ; and 18, 
Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. c 110. 
CAPITAL 200.0001, 
. This Company assures diseased as well as healthy lives for sums of 
rom 3, to 5.000, 
The annual income is nearly 4,000%. 
Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. 
Prospectuses, proposals, and every information furnished on 





| application to the Actuary or Sec 


retary 
WILLIAM HENRY ARCHIER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Seere‘ary 


CLASSES. 

BRANCH OFFICE—2, EXETER ‘CHANGE, WELLINGTON. 
STREET NOKTH (opposite Waterloo bridge), STRAND, 
Open every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock 

Subscription for securing payments of 8. and up to 501. payable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upen the following terms, 
certified hy the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer. Esq. :— 

Weekly Contributions for payment of 5/. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— 
From 10 to 35 years, to pay One Penny per Week. 
» sto 4 i +» Twopence ~ 
+ 45 to 55 ” + _ Threepence * 

Collectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 

scriptions, 


The rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
' grows older. buc the same weekly amount paid at the commence- | 


ment will be continued throughout life. 


. - —— | 
Subscribers may make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to | 


secure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of anms from 
5l. to 50L can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN 
Exeter "Change, Wellington-street North, 
Strand. 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital, 500,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, F'sq., Sheriff Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swann, Esq , York 
Rankxens.— Messra. Swann, Clough, and Co., York. 
Acruany and Secrrrary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the terms of | 


this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between male and female lives, 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001 




















Age j Age | 

next AMALE. | A FEMALE.] next A MALE, | A FEMALE. 

birth. |-————-_—_—__ --] birth- Seemeneleneisieiemeed 
day. | Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
19 | 17 6 15 4 48 311 6 ee. 
13 [-e 2 17 0 50 419 313 3 
16 10k. 3 t 3.38 53 411 6 426 
26 1144; 1ill 6 58 540 414 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 203 116 3 63 740 6 9 6 
*30 | 35 0 119 9 66 840); 710 8 
33 28 6 2210 70 0 04 ae 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 11 3 6 
40 219 9 212 0 76 1319 
a3 | 35 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 











* Exampie.—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,0001., payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
221. 10s. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum, for 
an annual payment of 191. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Acents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

are also effected by thisCompany on the most moderate terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to 

Mr. RICH. WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 


LIFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING- | 


{Dxc. 6, 1851. 


‘eerie "LIPE ASSURANCE. 
HE BRITISH) MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, 8 4 
friars, entertains proposals of any description involving the i 
tinvency of human life. re 

Premiums to Assure 1001. payable at death, with Profits, 











Age next si 
Birthday, Annually. | Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
£84 £a4. | £24. 
30 216 138 j 01011 
35 2 610 140 | 012 4 
wv 214 9 281 


ols 4 





The Public are invited to examine for themselves the advantages 
gained for assurers by the plan on which policies are granted by 
this office. 

The policies are indisputable except in cases of palpable fraud. 

Peculiar advantages, by introduction of the loan-classes, are 
afforded to respectable and active parties who would undertake 
the agency in plices where no agent has yet been appointed — 
Apply (if for an agency, with references and full particulars) to 

CHAKLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary, 

17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent. 
street; City Branch: 2, Royal Exchange-buildings — 
Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1.192.818. Annual 
Income, 150,000l. Bonuses declared, 743,001. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the Office, 2,001,4507. 
Parsipent.—The Right Honourable EAKL GREY. 
DIRECTORS, 
The Rev. JAMFS SHERMAN, Chairman. 
HENRY BLENCOWE CHURCHILL, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq, 
| George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
| Wilham Judd, Esq. George Round. Esq. 
} Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, fea. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, William Henry Stone, Esq, 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. Capt. William John Williams. 
J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Pursician.—John Maclean. M.D., F.S.8., 29, Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-square. 
: Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 
nsure¢ 


EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 











Bonuses added subse- 











Date of Sum ” > quently, to be further 
| Policy. | Insured. | Original Premium. increased annually. 
| : £.8 d. . £. 

1906 2.50) 79 10 10 extinguished. | 1223 3 0 
1811 1,000 (33:19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1,000 34:16 10 ditto | 114 18 lo 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
| POLICLES. 


{ 
; 








| Total with addi 
Policy Dat Sum =~~_—scv Bonuses = * - 
| e. j 7 tions to be fur 
2. | Insured. added. ther increased. 
i # ees BY 26S 
521 1807 goo | 9212 1 | 1.58212 1 
1174 1810 1,200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
332 | (sao soo | 35817 8 | 8.50817 8 





Beury and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 


| SOCIETY, No, 26, Lincolu’s-inn-fields, London; and Law 
Society's Rooms, Manchester. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
: The Hon Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Maser in Chancery, 
Charles Purton Cooper. Esq., 9C., LL.D., F.R.8. 
George Capron, Esq. 

The business and interest of the Etoniau Assurance Company 
have been transferred to this Society. 

Policies in this office are indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

Persons who have been seen by a medical officer of the Society 
are uot required to appear befere the directors. 

“ Free Polices” are issued, at a small increased rate of preminm, 
which remain in force although the life assured may go to any part 
of the world. 
| Policies do not become void by the life assured going beyond the 
| prescribed limits—so far as regards the interest of third partics— 

provided they pay the additional premium, so soon as the fact 
| comes to their knowledge. 

Parties assuring within six months of their Jast bi q 
allowed a diminution of half a year in the premium. ar ee 


The Tables are especially favourable to young and mi 
' lives, and the limits allowed to the peded 4 without a 
| are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent. of the profits are divided at the end of e five 
years among the assured.—At the first division, to the end of 1849, 
the addition to or amount assured averaged above 50 per cent. on 











of all engaged in building. 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 
and PASK, Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 

- Trade, beg to inform their Cus- 
tomers and the Public gene- 
rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 


BAKERSTREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 
where they have convenience 
for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness. 











N.B. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 








FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE: 

ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Black I ; 

meme CAPITAL, sooo Nee | 

I RECTORS, | 

| 





D 
William Butterworth x e irman, 
John Fuller, oy hy, ag 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. ha ee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society" i | 
profit cuale in 1845. The next valuation will be AE mt ta 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Tuterests } 


and Keversions. 
INDIA BRANCH, 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies of | 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM. 


PANY, established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on 
Lives and Survivorships.— Offices, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 
57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodzson, Esq. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry L. Holland, Esq. 

William Davis, Esa. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

Richard Faller, Esq. C. Hampden Ternse, Esq., F.R.S. j 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. | 


AUDITORS. 
Emanuel Goodkart, Esq. 


ji John Davis, Esq. 
John Hageard, D.C.L. . 
— BONUS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realised b | 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Partici oreo By] 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions o the Policies, 

















way — Y cars, commenting ro the 3rd of July, 1840, 
e following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at th 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— " ae 
aw | Sam Premivms Parp. Bonus Per centage 
A —mpneeenrat on Pr 
Assured soured. Number.| Amount. acted. imiums paid. 
Bo er sd a. 
‘ .& @4! Ba dl Boa 
13 | 3,000 ‘ a5 0 0 | is 8| $36 
2 |, 5,000 7 77516 8 | 3713 4 4416 3 
35 2,500 6 ' 43117 6 183 18 0 4211 8 
45 | 2,000 6 | 44 00) 172 67 37 210 








Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life :— 








Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in C | 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and hilitery ease | 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished | 
with a, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India leenpoctaly invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





i | 
| Without | With Without With 
Ase | Profits | Profits. | 48 | ‘progts | Profite | 
rex we ere Badal éead | 
i | Ill 0 | 115 6 # | 21810 | ‘4 “S$ 
» | 11310 | 1198 | %@ | 409] 4107 | 
30 240 {| 8104] @ | 610) 674! 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secre‘ary, | 


| warded (gratis) on application at the London office. 


the pr paid. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS, 


EDR Jie AssURERS erate HY 
} rE » CO) ARE 4 [8 
AND WHOLE PROVISIONS OF THE — 


, > «Ar 7 

§ COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
b TION WITH THOSE OF ANY EXISTING COMPANY. 

In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars :— 

1. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See 
specimens below.* 

2. A more accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to the 
several ages 

3. A principle in the division of the surplus more safe, equitable, 
and favourable to good lives. 

4. Exemption from entry money. 
All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud. 


* Annual Premiums for 1001. with Whole Profits. 








Age 2 ps3) 30 Bw # 45 50 55 
£115 81118 C12 1 62 Gwjisls 93 5 4175 i111 


* Annual Premiums for 1004., with Whole Profits, payable 
for 21 years only. 














Age» | 95 | 30 | 35 40 “5 50 
£2 710 | 210 8} ais e|2 8 3641314 9147 2 











Tospectus contai full Tables, copies of 
port, and every information, will be for- 
» 12, Moorgate- 


GEORGE GRANT, Agent and for London. 
" pe = ad the institution of the Society in 1837, upwards ¥ 

, ve been » coveri ounting 
upwards of Two Millions and 8 Quarters ferent 


Forms of proposal, 
the Twelfth Annual he 


street. 
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